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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


. R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Late Winter Programme of Sales 

FEBRUARY 19 and 20.—An Attractive British 
Empire Sale, including very Fine Specialised 
Collections of Great Britain and Rhodesia. 

FEBRUARY 26 and 27.—A very Fine Specialised 
Collection of British West Indian Colonies, 
offered,by order of Major V. A. Walker, of 
London, W.1, with associated properties of other 
Owners. 

MARCH 5 and 6.—A Fine Specialised Collection of 
Jamaica, and a good range of rarities and 
selections of British Empire countries. 

MARCH 12 and 13.—An unusually Fine Range of 
Italian States and Specialised Collections of 
France and Colonies. 

Catalogues, price 3d. each post paid, on request. 
Prospective Vendors of fine stamps, single 
rarities or Collections, cannot do better than 
consult H. R. Harmer. Consistently the highest 
realisations are obtained in the Bond Street 

Stamp Auctions. Let H. R. Harmer sell YOUR 

Collection under conditions that ensure security 

and satisfaction. Full details of the H.R. Harmer 

Service, facilities, commission terms and insur- 

ance arrangements, are given in the Annual 

Resume of Prices Realised, price 6d. post paid, on 

request. 





H. R. HARMER 
World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
(Established over 50 years) 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
And at New York 
(Telephone: MAY fair 0218). 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


The 


39-42, 





PERSONAL 
AN ‘ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.-KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 

SALMON FISHING. Rods to let on one of the 
stretches of the Hampshire Avon.— 
Apply to: ESTATE OFFICE SOMERLEY, Ring- 
wood, Hants. 

SERVICE-WRITER (male) 

xceptionally quiet house; 

West End. No restrictions. 
laundry; telephone.—Write: 


best 


requires Billet in 
no children. Near 
Two meals daily; 
Box 597. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
+4 the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 65 
I AGS !- HANDBAG SERV ICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s) 

URNT, 


torn and moth-eaten garments invis- 
ibly mended in two weeks. Send or call. 
Mark damages clearly. — BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (five 
doors from Ludgate Circus) 
CARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best pricesgiven.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAY fair 7008. 
he IN SHORT SUPPLY ? Why not burn 
PEAT BLOCKS? Many satisfied customers 
last winter, and repeat orders now. They are 
‘osy, Clean, and economical. 500, £5 10/-; 1,000, 
£9 10-in BAGS. Delivered home for cheque with 
order.—ALLENSPACH, Nurseryman and Peat 
Dealer, Lynton, Devon. 
l IAMONDS, JEWELS, 
SAPPHIRES, 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
JPRS. Good Furs bought 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
N INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
. wer A MOUSE SEEN SINCE,” writes Lady. 
+ who, after traps and poisons had failed, rid 
in three 


GOLD. 
ANTIQUE 


EMERALDS, 
AND MODERN 
urgently required for 


and sold. Also 


house days by sprinkling 1- packet of 
SCRAM. Harmless to children and pets. Get one 
or two packets to-day through Harrods, Sel- 
fridges, Fortnum and Masons, all Boots’ branches, 
or send P.O. for supply post free from: SCRAM, 
Dept. W.S., 375, Holloway Road, London, N.7. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAWE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details ld. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M’chr.), LTD., Northwich. 21. Cheshire. 
Vy JAR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials from 15-. Cream 
Chamois for gloves, 126 skin.—M. A. GRACE, 
9 Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
HEN ASKING FOR RUM, never say: “A 
bottle of rum, please.’* You may get a nasty 
shock. Always demand ** OLD CHARLIE,” the 
Finest Jamaica 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


(Min. 3 lines) 
FOR SALE 





EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL, 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 

Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
YLAIRVILLE HOTEL, DURLEY CHINE ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH WEST. Re-opening under 
entirely new proprietorship, and are now taking 
advance bookings for February onwards. Hot and 
cold water and gas fires in all bedrooms. Central 
heating. A few minutes from sea and West Street. 
Terms from 6 guineas. Phone 1690. 
ORNISH COAST. (Trewinte Farm, Port Quin, 
Port Isaac), Farm Guest House, overlooking 
ea; close golf links; safe bathing; no restrictions; 
own dairy; constant h. and c.; good cuisine; 
from 5 guineas. Phone: Port Isaac 200. 
ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 





XETER. 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 1%) 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the eat 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 

daily. Tel.: 3207. ‘Telegrams: “Handotel.” 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 

6-10, York Street, Baker Street,W.1. 

50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 


from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 


Loon. 


WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm - 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 


Tele- 


M4220 Ww. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15, 
'IDHURST, SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10 
ORTH DEVON, Peace and 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman's 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 
~USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables 
Hunting twice weekly with Fast Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 ens. 
HE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 
On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excellent 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, 25/- per day. Daily Air and Sea Services. 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 
"THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
Facing the sea and due South, with all the up-to- 
date amenities to make your stay enjoyable. 
Visitors are advised to make early 
reservations 
A LEADING SOUTH COAST HOTEL. 


WEST WARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEV ELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300 
WV OODLanDs PARK HOTEL, now at Wingham, 

Claygate, Surrey, stands in 4 acres of attrac- 
tive grounds with home produce, and is within 
10 minutes of electric trains to Waterloo. Partial 
board for business people, £5/5/- a week; full 
board (short visits or leave only), £66/- inclusive. 
—Tel Esher 3433. 


rest among 





EDUCATIONAL 


RAWING and TRACING.—Thousands of post- 
war openings for students of both sexes, any 
age, for engineering, architecture and building, 
fashions, commercial art.—Write or call for 
particulars of training and employment to Dept. 
AC, THE WEST END DRAWING OFFICE, 1(7, 
Park Street, London, W.1. 
(ms SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, Safe 
¥ area. Modern education for all examinations. 
Liberal diet, individual attention, moderate fees. 
Ages 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULBY HALL, 
Welford, Rugby. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 

and prospectus of world-famous  course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences October 2. All Branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi-, 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
1st Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 





ANTIQUE PERSIAN CARPET, 264 ft. by 11} ft 
£250 or exchange for jewellery, fur coat, or old 
—ALLAN WALE, Ebor House, Goole. 


RACTIVE PRE-FABRICATED 10-roomed 
Timber House. Dismantled ready for dis- 
patch. £1,375. Send for details.—D. MCMASTER 
AND CO., Bures, Suffolk. 
BEESwAx PASTE POLISH of pre-war quality. 
For good furniture and all types of floorings. 
A permanent high lustre guaranteed. 7 1b. tin for 
15/--—-MANUFACTURERS, 33, Fairoak Terrace, 
Newport, Mon. 


BED SEED for sale. Bold Canary, 21/6; Hemp. 
21/6; Sunflower, 12/6; Parrot Mixture, includ- 
ing Sunflower, 11/7; Millet, 26/10; Canary Mixture, 
11/7, all per lb. Samples 6d. Also Adult White 
Fantailed Pigeons, 12/6 each.—Apply, BOURNE, 
“Ivy-dene,”” Oakthorpe, near Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs. 
2OOKS 200 or \thereabouts, including some 
ist editions on Birds, Fishing, Shooting and 
Country Life. Catalogue on application.—Address 
* 1712," WM. PORTEOUS & CO., Glasgow. 
OY’S OVERCOAT (age 13-16), Harrods, fine 
navy Melton, as new; double-breasted; 
beautifully tailored; underarm length 341, in., 
chest 38 in. £4. Also Navy Gabardine Raincoat; 
fine quality, lined, perfect condition; underarm 
length 32 in., sleeve 17 in. 50/-. Also pair White 
Flannels; worn three times; inside leg 29', in. 
One guinea. All no coupons.—MRS. WYNDHAM 
MARTIN, Paston Lodge, Brockenhurst, Hants. 
ROWN FIELD BOOTS 12 in., length 17 in.; &7. 
Pigskin Gaiters, £2. Calf Gaiters, 30/-. Box 
Gaiters, 20/-. All 12 in. long, 15 in. calf. Man’s 
Brown Boots and Skates, £5. All ee con- 
dition.—D. L., 7, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
BUrtERFLIES ! ! World Collection = Sale, 
enormous “ bird-wing’’ ORNITHOPTERA, 
beautiful Papilios, iridescent MORPHOS, exotics 
from every Continent. The famous Walter 
Dannatt F.R.E.S. Collection, contained in 
numerous museum standard entomological 
cabinets. Price £900. Permission to view from: 
L. HUGH NEWMAN, F.R.E.S., The Butterfly 
Farm, Bexley, Kent (Telephone: Bexleyheath 
286). Half an hour by train from London. Also 
available now: Collection of 60 British Butterflies 
(all different), named, for 30/-; and 100 different 
Moths, including Hawks and Tigers, for £1. 
Admirable for presents or helping identification. 
AR CRUISER CARAVAN, 17 ft. 6 in., d./p., 
4 berths, bath, toilet, coal range, gas cooking 
and lighting; full width lantern roof (four others 
to choose from); 45 other makes in stock. H.P. 
terms arranged; delivery road or rail.—F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, London, 
N.W.2. *Phone: GLA. 2234. 
HINESE SHAWL for sale; large, beautifully 
embroidered, deep fringe. Also Grey Lamb 
Coat.—Box 596. 
OLLECTION OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS, 
1509-1850, would sell separately. Inquiries 
invited from galleries and collectors of royal 
and historical portraits.—Write Box 564. 
IVINING. OASIS pocket Water-divining Rod, 
10/-; ditto supersensitive pattern, 21/-; 
Rotogauge Quantity Estimator, 126. Three 
Essays on Water-divining, 6/- the set.—ARTS, 
Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
INE DUTCH CUPBOARD about 11 ft. x 8 ft., 
spacious shelves and drawers, suitable large 
room. Also small old oak dresser.—Write for 
appointment to view: COX, 42, Albert Hall 
Mansions, S.W.7. 
ENTLEMAN’S new Stainless Steel Wrist 
Watch. Luminous; 15 jewel; shockproof, etc. 
Perfect. £16. Conway Stewart Gold Nib Fountain 
Pen, £2. Automatic Propelling Pencil, £2. New 
Marble Desk Set, double, complete. Two Vacu- 
matic Fountain Pens; new and superior, £18. 
Ronson Automatic Lighter. All superior and 
perfect.—J. COLNBROOK, 53, Gloucester Gardens, 
Bayswater, London, W.2. 
Gun FOR SALE, Cogswell & Harrison’s ‘‘Vic- 
* tor” model, side lock, double barrel, hammer- 
less, 30-inch Damascus barrels, exceptionally 
well balanced, in solid leather case, with all 
extras. Reasonable offer will purchase—Box 565. 
HAVE VARIOUS GENTLEMAN’S SUITS for 
sale, first-class condition, by famous West End 
tailor. Suit height 6ft. 2, chest 38. Price fifteen 
guineas. Details on request.—Box 604. 
ADIES’ New Stainless Steel Wrist Watch, 15 
jewel, shockproof, perfect, £16. New Rolls 
Razor De Luxe, complete, £6. Writing Case, hide 
attache case type, fully fitted, including fountain 
pen, etc, £12, Eversharp Fountain Pen, solid 
gold top, £12. All superior and perfect.—B. W. 
THOMAS, Barlby Rd. School, N. Kensington, W,10, 
ADY will sell Squirrel Cape; length 28 inches 
(medium figure); perfect condition; no 
dealers. What offers ?—Apply, letters only, G.S., 
39, Flanders Mansions, Bedford Park, W.4. 
ATURE STUDY BOOKS for sale; all subjects. 
Stamp for List.—H. P. EYERS, 31, Gorsehill 
Road, Poole, Dorset. 


O COUPONS. For sale, } Khaki A.T.S. Officer’s 

Great Coat; well made, in good condition. 
£7. Two Khaki Poplin and two Flannel Shirts, 
8 collars, 1 Cotton Shirt and 4 pairs Khaki Stock- 
ings; all part worn, but in good condition; £3/10/- 
—Apply: MRS. CHARLTON, Great Canfield, 
Takeley, Essex. _ : 

AIR of GENTLEMAN’S NEWMARKETS by 

CORDING. Size 7!2/8; scarcely worn. What 
offers ?— Box 591. 

USSIAN SABL E TAIL CRAVAT, latest fan- 

shape model, 54in. long; beautiful skins; £40. 
—9, Broc khampton Road, Havant. 


MART RIDE-ASTRIDE BREECHES and COAT, 
S.W. ; Riding Boots with trees; 2 pair Boog 
with skates, size 4. Afternoon and evening dress; 
fit lady 5 ft., 32-24-33; all as new. Seen London.— 
Apply: | Box 593. 


TAMPS. Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 250 sent on 
approval at “%d. each.—CHEESEMAN 16, 
Addiscombe > Road, \ Watford. 


JIENNESE TEA SERVICE by Kaufman, about 

1860; 40 beautiful pieces in perfect condition; 
contained in case. £45 or near offer.—LIEUT. R. 
WINGFIELD, West Kington, Chippenham, Wilts. 


WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CAS}; 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lan 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Highest prices return: 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, F 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may 
patety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYM 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 2 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


LAY PIGEONS and trap. Particular 
and quantity of clay pigeons offered 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN and ¢ 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, G 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clot’ 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. 
cash by return for consignment sent. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
OUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING PLAN’. 
either a Kohler or Lister automa 
1,500 watts; petrol driven. State price 





RASH HAT wanted urgently, size 
COCK, Greenways School, Codford, 


RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing 

Radios, any condition, purchased. - 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: ‘ 


ADY wishes buy choice Marcasiti 
No dealers.—Box 566. 
AOSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will 
satisfactory prices for good quality 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), et« 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARD! 
POSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all 
wanted for cash; also really good c 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBER’ 


CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 


GHOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless eje: 
of best quality; highest prices paid; 


TYPEWRiTERS 


Highes, 
London 


for dis. 
"Ss, Cloth, 
nd with 
ND ’ 


, 800 ti 
Box 60) 


achines 
Write « 
Wel 
185). 


Broo 


addlery 
in gor 
N.W.CQ 
yuntrie 
ections 
ON ANI 
tor gun 
send f 


inspection and offer.. CHURCHILL, Gun-makers 


32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, Lon 
HOT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHA 
dition immaterial if capable of repair. 

PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send fi: 


tion; immediate return if offer not acce; 


CHARLES RIGGS & CO. 
Reilly & Co., 
London, E.C.2. 
lists. 


(Proprietors 


Write for Gun and Crop P 


ILVER CIGARETTE CASES, Paste, 


don. 

SE, cor 
r. BES 
or inspe 
table 
of E. M 


est. 100 years), 22, Wormwood Stree 


rotectic 


Marc 


site, Cameos, Diamonds and all Jewellery 
Gold Necklets, Guards, Lockets, Charms, etc 


Silver Plate; exceptional prices paid. O: 


cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller (De 


Llandrindod \ Wells. Bankers: Barclays. 


"TURQUOISE, Garnet, 


ffers wit 
pt. C.L 


precious and sem 


precious, Marcasite and Paste Jewellery, al 
Silver Cigarette Cases in any condition wante( 


Top prices paid, 


register parcels to ABBI 


TRADERS LTD.,2, Gt. Pulteney St., London, W.] 


OUNG SCIENTIST urgently requires 
able bed, 5 ft. or 4 ft. 6 ins. Have 
Century four- poster to spare ? Can al 
moderate cost.—Please write: Box 595. 


comfo! 
you 18 
ford on] 





GARDENING 





IP CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS 


in LT. 


Liquid Derris to control LEAF MINER. 





VERY GARDENER SHOULD JOIN t 
Guild. A shilling a year for Me 


he Cloch 
mbe 


brings you the pooled experiences of thousan 


of successful gardeners, all members of 
It brings you monthly gardening a 
information by famous experts, an 


Bureau to answer your questions. Adn 


demonstrations, exhibitions, lectures, 


—wWrite to-day to: SECRETARY, CHASE 


GUILD, 9, The Grange, Chertsey. 
QXARDENS DESIGNED AND LUNs’! 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. 


address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of 


hurst). Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 
AMBLEDON HILL FRUIT FARM. G 
THE BEST Dessert Apples, Pears 
and Gooseberries. 
We can still supply a few Cox Apple 
Trees. All Currants sold out; and Goos 
Poultry: Each January we have to 
orchards of same, and can offer sc 
Islands, Light Sussex, Indian Game. All 
Pullets; March, 1944, now starting t 
these are of the best strains and price 
each.—HAMBLEDON HILL FRUIT 
Childe Okeford,Blandford, Dorset. 
ARVEY'S SEEDS always please. 
stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed C 
flowers and vegetables. Special term 
production clubs, allotment societies, 
Market Growers’ List sent free on req! 
specialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARV 
LTD., Oxford Street. Kidderminster. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil 
which supplies abundant humus t: 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures 
results from future application of fe1 
the garden and on the farm. 3 cwt. 1 
ewt. Add 1/- per cwt. for carriage 
quantities. Reduced prices for bulk 
farm purposes or large areas; prompt 
Further particulars from: CORNI 
PRODUCTS (LONDON), LTD., Alexan 
King’s Lynn. 
A OloR LAWN MOWER SPKCIALI: 
is the time to send your Motor M: 
for overhaul or to be rebuilt. All wor 
teed for 12 months. Mowers bought, 
changed.—DALE, JONES & CO., 81, Litt 
Street, London, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. 
Ppavinc STONE. Quantity Old Lon 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale. 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 


VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QI 
we do the experimenting, not y¢ 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Camt 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictio 





ANTED, LADY or TWO FRIENDS, 


and/or help with two cows, hens, ¢ 
Surrey.—Box 606. 
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Bassano 
THE HON. MADAME MARTELL 


Madame Martell, before her marriage the Hon. Audrey Paget, is the eldest of the three daughters of 

Lord Queenborough and the late Edith Lady Queenborough. Her marriage to Commandant Christian 

Martell, French Air Force, took place in London last month. Madame Martell has served with the M.T.C. 
and was later transferred to the W.A.A.F., where she was engaged on special duties 
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ADVERTISEMENTS MISPLACED 


COUNTRY gets the advertisements it 
deserves. If enough people sufficiently 
prized the amenities of the eye in town 
and country, and possessed the “‘sales 

resistance,’ to send a letter to every firm the 
display of whose posters they resented, stating 
that they would on no account purchase the 
article thus advertised until the poster was 
removed, there would be no need for regula- 
tions. The advertisements would soon dis- 
appear. This plain fact was not stressed in the 
useful debate in the Lords following Lord 
Mottistone’s motion. He asked the Government 
to ensure that all planning schemes should 
contain provisions for preventing disfigurement 
by ugly signs and advertisements, and if neces- 
sary for additional legislation to this end. But, 
as Lord Woolton replied for the Government, 
not only do planning schemes usually contain 
such provisions, but two advertisement regula- 
tion Acts (1907 and 1925) already exist which, 
the Bishop of Winchester recalled, have been 
“very beneficial in a quiet way.’’ The trouble 
is that the way has been too quiet, and local 
authorities, if they have framed by-laws under 
these Acts, are not always so energetic or dis- 
criminating in their application as the occasion 
demands. 

The existing by-laws make the disfigure- 
ment or obscuring of the landscape one of the 
deciding factors in the case for the removal of 
a hoarding. This call on the visual awareness 
of licensing justices may often impose too great 
a strain on them to be effective. What is a 
landscape? To a majority of our people 
it is something to do with beauty spots and 
mountains. In a famous case in which the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
sought to procure the removal of hoardings from 
the Great West Road, the Uxbridge justices 
decided that the flat, Millet-like ploughs of 
Middlesex did not constitute a landscape within 
the meaning of the Act and the case was dis- 
missed. That is the kind of difficulty that 
regulation is up against. We may hope that 
public opinion has widened since then, to resent 
even fly-bills on gate-posts and barns without 
requiring a view of a cathedral or a crag in the 
distance before ag'tating for their suppression. 
On the other hand, we are on the threshold of 
an era of production drives and sales expansion 
when the expenditure by the public of its stored- 
up purchasing power will no doubt be presented 
as a patriotic duty. It is not impossible to 
conceive posters, sky-writing and, a new horror, 
sky-shouting, being defended as an essential pro- 
cess in national prosperity. 

It was, however, reassuring to find Lord 
Latham throwing the weight of Labour into the 
s-ales in favour of stricter regulations. It would 
be hard indeed to attain greater decency in 
advertising if a slogan were raised about 
“posters being the poor man’s newspaper.” 
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Yet we wonder whether we entirely agree with 
him about the electric signs in Piccadilly Circus 
being “‘an outrage to every canon of amenity 
and good taste.’’ Would that traditional centre 
of Empire gaiety, in its present architectural 
form, be as popularly attractive—or as visually 
pleasing—if those vulgar frivolities were re- 
placed by controlled floodlighting? If the 
Circus is properly re-designed the case is altered ; 
and electric signs in so dignified a public place 
as Trafalgar Square are indefensible. Yet the 
instance does suggest that some licensed vul- 
garity should find place even in a planned 
world. The conclusion may be that all adver- 
tising, whether in town or country, should be 
confined to certain licensed sites instead of 


being merely debarred from specified ones. 


SUBMISSION 


TRUCK down, alone, he fought chill dearth 
For long dark silent days; 

There was no comfort left on earth, 

No meaning in heaven's ways. 


But then, encountering one who lay 
Newly beneath life’s sword, 

He, having passed himself that way, 
Could ease another's pain—and say, 
“Tt is enough, O Lord.”’ 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


PAYMENT FOR LOCAL COUNCILLORS ? 


HE decision of the Nuffield Organisation 
that any of its workers who holds local 
public office or may seek and be elected to such 
a position will be granted leave of absence with 
pay to fulfil his duties, sets an example which 
deserves to be widely followed. The Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute of Oxford Uni- 
versity have recently made a thorough survey 
of administrative, agricultural and _ social 
problems in a typical rural area. ‘‘The Rural 
District Council of the Survey area,’’ says their 
Report, ‘‘is a representative body only in so far 
as it includes people from most of the pro- 
fessions and vocations, and two women. It is 
unrepresentative in that there are very few 
members directly representing the working 
classes, who make up the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the councillors are reckoned 
to be independent or retired. Further it is an 
aged body, about half the members being over 
sixty and only two of them under forty years 
of age. Whatever powers the R.D.C. gets, it 
will never function properly until it gets better 
personnel.’’ Meetings, it is explained, are held 
on two days in each month during working 
hours and no expenses are paid. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that if employers were compelled to 
release employees who happened to be coun- 
cillors, and councillors were reimbursed for 
wages lost and for travelling expenses, the 
situation would be very different. The same 
applies to County Councils. The landowners, 
farmers and people of independent means who 
compose them are giving sterling service to the 
community. But self-perpetuating bodies, such 
as they have become, cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be called democratic. 


THE WATER BILL 


OR those who read last Summer’s White 
Paper, the new Water Bill contains no 
surprises. Fifteen million pounds has already 
been earmarked to provide grants by which 
local authorities may be helped after the 
war to extend piped water supplies and sewer- 
age in rural areas. The chief advance made 
by the new Bill consists in the powers given 
to the Minister of Health not only to take 
over the functions of water undertakings 
which fail to provide an adequate service but 
to enforce amalgamation or joint action in the 
interests of economy and efficiency. The Bill 
also requires local authorities to make certain 
that mains are carried wherever practicable “‘to 
a point which will allow a house to be connected 
ata reasonable cost.’’ This of course raises many 
issues so far as rural supply is concerned. The 
law has hitherto been satisfied if any supply of 
wholesome water—which may be a well—is 
within reasonable distance of a house. And 
what precisely is a piped water supply? Many 
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wrong impressions have been conveyed i, the 
past by Ministerial statements based ©. the 
assumption that any house in a comm inity 
which has replaced the village pump 
village tap is in possession of ‘‘a piped 
supply.”’ Many other problems than thi se 0; 
domestic water-taps are involved—poll: tion, 
drainage, transport and agriculture, to me ition 
a few—and it is all to the good that the Ce tra} 
Advisory Water Committee which has al 2aq, 
shown its realisation of their complex _ iter. 
dependence should be entrusted with heir 
supervision as a statutory body. 


Va 
ater 


EMERGENCY HOUSES 


HE majority of those who have fol! wed 
intelligently the Government’s atte apts 
to work out a feasible programme for usin — the 
labour and materials—and particularly for 
training the labour—which will become ; ,ail- 
able for producing houses during the pos war 
period are not surprised at the course of ey -nts 
The general three-period scheme dependir * on 
the growth of demand and the release of la dour 
is a reasonable one. So far as emergency ho.:sing 
for the acute turnover period is conce:ned 
obviously Lord Portal and his advisers ha to 
think more in terms of available material:—or 
materials and technical equipment which they 
were told would be available—than in ternis of 
domestic comfort and convenience. Their plans 
were also limited by considerations of the inevit- 
able absence of skilled building labour which 
(as everybody knows) is bound to coincide with 
the attempt to produce in the shortest possible 
time the greatest number of emergency dwell- 
ings. None of us is likely to forget the effect 
after the last war of the objection of the 
building trade unions to any form of dilution, 
and it may be that some of the recent opposi- 
tion to putting on a working basis the pro- 
duction of any kind of emergency housing based 
on unorthodox methods and using unorthodox 
materials derives from that very quarter. But 
if ‘“‘the House that Portal Built’’—to quote 
the Daily Hevald—has already lost its official 
cachet, that is not to say that other alternative 
methods of production and building are not 
being developed with the more orthodox 
materials which now appear more likely to 
be available during the emergency. The criti- 
cism which should be addressed to the Govern- 
ment is not that they have failed in an obviously 
fruitless and impossible experiment but that 
they are not getting on with it as fast as they 
might. 


FIREWOOD 


If thou have any wood to sell retail 
thyself, if it be small wode, kydde it and sul 
it by the hundreds or by the thousandes. . . 


HUS Norden in 1607, and the advice chat 
small wood be sold for faggots or kin: ling 
is still sound enough. During the last tw > or 
three years there have indeed been sugges: ions 
that all dead trees should be converted ‘nto 
firewood, but lack of labour and transport : ops 
owners of woodlands from proceeding. Th +t is 
the reason why thousands of tons of good ire- 
wood stand or lie wasting while people s! ver 
over near-empty grates, and that partly ex- 
plains the “firewood ramp” which has °en 
exposed in the Press. The original cost 0: the 
wood is inevitably only a small proportic of 
the cost of kindling delivered to a townsn 1's 
door, but the sale of kindling (whose aw 
material had cost only 12s. 6d. a ton) at £ 3a 
ton—as reported in one London evening pap —— 
suggests iniquitous profiteering and woul be 
impossible in normal circumstances. The pi lic 
is in some degree to blame for this situat 9n, 
not only because people pay the ridiculous p: 2es 
asked for logs and kindling but also becaus 0 
many individuals have proved untrustwor 1y. 
Far more woodlands would be thrown ope: to 
anyone who cared to collect firewood if exy ‘ti- 
ence had not shown that such hospitalit: is 
commonly abused. If many are allowed to 
gather waste dead wood, some will always s val 
from living trees or will even carry off fe ed 
timber; and some, if permitted to cut bi ch 
or sycamore underwood for themselves, will 
prove unable to resist the temptation of 0o«k, 
ash or beech. 
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GOUNTRY LIFE 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES... 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


fp HE conclusion at which I have arrived 

recently, and which may be somewhat 

biassed owing to personal distaste, is 

. that, except for a small contingent of 

sch. Iboy tobogganers, snow in this country is 

mo unpopular with all forms of life, whether 

it C ves in a car, walks on its feet, flies in the 

air * burrows underground. I know farmers 

say hat a fall of snow is as good as a dressing 

ofr .nure, and, if this is the case, I am willing 

at: y time to exchange my ration of snow for 

one vheelbarrow-load, but, as farmers also say 

tha. a wasp in May is worth a load of hay, I 

do ot believe everything that emanates from 
the armsteads. 

from what I have seen around the house 

dur 1g the recent fall everything was protesting 


mo: vigorously against the snow, from the 
bak r outside the gate, whose car would not 


tak. the small hill leading up to the Forest home- 
stea lings which he had to supply, to the 
thr: shes on the lawn, who, sinking into the soft 
fall to their hocks, were fluttering around in a 
distracted manner as if they were wounded 
bircs, It was down at the hen-houses that the 
loudest and most vigorous protests were made 
as the first three pullets, who flew out impul- 
sively and without looking into the future, 
fouid that there was apparently nothing on 
which to alight, and fluttered around the run, 
bounding off the snow in a series of jumps 
accompanied by loud squawks of horror, in a 
manner which resembled a Chinese cracker 
exploding. The remainder of the flock, seeing 
the awful plight of the advanced guard, refused 
to leave their quarters until a fatigue party 
myself—had cleared away the snow from the 
doorway, and laid down a deposit of ashes to 
provide a landing strip. 





* * 
* 


NOTHER drawback to a fall of snow is 
A that it causes an acute shortage of food 
among all wild life, as is proved by the swarm 
of birds who never leave the breakfast-table 
dining club from dawn to dusk, and who find 
meals most uncomfortable owing to the number 
of temporary and uninvited members that are 
flocking in from all quarters. The rabbits, who 
are obviously far more numerous than I had 
imagined, were feeling the pinch, and there were 
signs everywhere of their short burrows under 
bushes in search of the odd blade of grass; 
while down the lane trudged the Forest ponies 
hoping for a bite of something in the lee of a 
farm-building or stack. 

Perhaps the most significant of all the 
snow-fall manifestations are the tracks left by 
prowling foxes, which suggest that the inspec- 
tions carried out during their nightly rounds 
are far more punctilious and painstaking than 
anything I ever achieved in my subaltern days 
when acting as orderly officer. Footprints lead 
up to each doorway of the hen-houses, showing 
that the night visitor had examined the catch 
in ‘he hopes that I should be caught napping, 
anc then travel round the back of the building 
Wh-re possibly a plank might have been sprung 
by the frost. Finally there is proof of a most 
car ful scrutiny along the outside of the wire 
enc osnre and down the hedge-row in search of 
tha: idiotic hen, who figures in every poultry 
tu. and who finds her way outside every day, 
to orget immediately how she did it. 
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Will F. Taylor 


SNOW AT MOORHOUSE BANK, LIMPSFIELD, SURREY 


ECENTLY in Sunday journals I have read 
two almost savage attacks on dogs and 
their concomitant dog-lovers written by regular 
contributors who, like myself, supply a column 
every week to their newspaper. I have dis- 
covered that in America such writers have a 
very recognised position in the world, are 
treated with great respect and sometimes fear 
and foreboding, are granted the title of 
columnist and rank presumably with a 
senator, or higher. In the light of all this I feel 
lamentably inadequate when compared with 
my opposite numbers in the United States, for 
have never thought myself competent to 
attempt to run the war from my office desk, 
criticise and admonish our allies, or aspire to 
the title of columnist, which in some way is 
connected in my mind with the adjective 
fifth. 


* * 
* 


NE of the advantages of living in a demo- 
cratic country is the freedom allowed the 
Press, and therefore, if a dog-hater cares to air 
his views about the animal, there is nothing to 
stop him—he can continue to do it every week 
if his Editor will let him. One of the castigators 
of the canine species is Professor Joad, who 
starts off in his vigorous style, damning dogs 
and their owners in heaps, and then, confessing 
that he has just returned from taking a dog for 
a walk, admits that he is half-inclined to recant 
everything he has written. It is great temerity 
on my part to query this learned man’s opinion 
on any subject, but when in effect he writes 
that people of weak characters keep dogs, 
because the blind worship and adoration of the 
animals flatters them and gives them con- 
fidence in themselves, I disagree, as I hold the 
view that the average intelligent dog does not 
blindly worship and revere his master as a god 
—far from it. There is, I admit, affection such 
as one will get from very few human beings, and 
unquestioned loyalty, which is even rarer, but 
it has always struck me that the dog does not 
by any means think his master is a supreme 
being. I have a strong suspicion that the dog 
is more fully alive to the weak spots in his 
master’s character than any human member of 
the family; and, having discovered these weak 
spots, takes the fullest advantage of them. 
It would be most interesting—and shatter- 
ing for the subject—to read the biography of a 
man written by his dog. In my own case I have 
an uncomfortable feeling that my dog thinks I 
am a bit of an ass, a rotten gun shot, as I cannot 
hit rabbits he flushes round the corner, and that 
at times J can be most stubborn and irritating. 


In fact, so far from obtaining any superiority 
uplift from him, I suffer from an inferiority 
complex. 


* - 
* 


HAVE received from a Country LIFE reader 

in America a journal entitled Grit and Steel, 
which is devoted to the game fowl, and also, 
as the last word of its title suggests and for 
which the game bird is bred, cock-fighting. I 
understood that, as in this country, cock- 
fighting was prohibited in most of the states of 
America, but permitted in the others. The old 
southern states, such as Virginia, Carolina and 
Georgia, I knew, permitted cock-fighting, as I 
have seen in this country some very fine birds, 
which had been imported from that part of 
America, but I imagined that possibly the North 
had taken a firm stand against this survival of 
other days, as they did some 80 years ago over 
the question of slave-owning. 

By studying the forty odd pages devoted 
to advertisements of cocks, ‘‘stags’’ and hens 
for sale I thought I might be able to discover 
which states allowed the sport—or is it a 
pastime ?—and found that notices of pit game- 
birds for sale, together with spurs and other 
paraphernalia, emanated from no fewer than 
35 states out of the 48, which suggests 
that only 13 prohibit it; or conversely that 
residents in a non-cock-fighting state breed and 
advertise birds to fight in a neighbouring one, 
where it is permitted. I am not quite certain 
what the legal situation is in a case of that 
description, where the materials for what 
would be breaking the law are prepared where 
the law pertains, though the act takes place 
over the border where it is not illegal. I think 
I have seen in poultry newspapers in this 
country advertisements of pit game “‘guaran- 
teed game to the last feather,’’ but perhaps these 
were only table birds, and the guarantee con- 
cerned their flavour, for no one can argue about 
the merits of a game bird when roasted with the 
appropriate stuffing. 


* * 
* 


HIS question of the commission of crime 
and its locality is one about which I 
should know something, as I once presided at 
a murder trial in Egypt—a particularly well 
organised one—in which the culprits admitted 
they had killed their man in Sinai, and not in 
Palestine, where they lived, because they 
thought they might get a lighter sentence if 
discovered. I have never been able to decide 
if there was an implied compliment in this 
admission—or not! In any case it was an 
unwise remark, as it provided definite proof of 
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premeditation, without which according to the 
laws of Egypt, the death sentence cannot be 
passed. 


* * 
* 


age hag I listened to a discussion as to 
whether women possess a far greater 
power of intuition than do men. The males 
taking part in the debate were unanimous in 
crediting the other sex with a sixth sense far 
more active, discerning and, sometimes, dis- 
concertiig than they themselves possessed, but 
the females present did not agree that their 
brains in this respect were in any way superior 
to those of men. 

The following story, which perhaps is not 
quite nice in the old Victorian sense, goes to 
prove that women are able to jump to correct 
conclusions and jump very rapidly. Once when 
returning to this country on leave I travelled 
in July from Egypt in a Bibby liner, and, it 
being late in the leave season, there were very 
few women on board. The only good-looking 
girl in the ship, a most attractive governess 
from Ceylon, was monopolised to a very marked 
degree by a fellow-islander, and to such an 
extent that none of the other male passengers 
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on board could manage to book her for even 
one dance on band nights. This caused 
some comment and annoyance—and possibly 
jealousy. 
* . * 

N our arrival in London I was met by my 

wife, and that night we took a box to see 
some popular play. During the first interval, 
when the lights went up, I saw in the centre 
of the front row of stalls beneath me the 
governess-monopolising fellow-passenger, and 
seated next to him a very hard-faced unattrac- 
tive female. I had not spoken to him during 
the voyage—he was far too busy for that—but 
he recognised me at once, and an expression of 
mingled distress and confusion came over his 
face. 

“Who is that man?” asked my wife at 
once. 

I explained that he had been a fellow- 
passenger on the Bibby liner. 

“What is the matter with him—what did 
he do in the ship?” 

I was beginning to relate the story of his 
shipboard activities when the culprit’s wife, 
who had been looking disinterestedly round the 
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theatre, suddenly noticed me in the box aboy 
I am quite an ordinary-looking man, and t! 
must have been several hundred male { 
round her which differed little from mine, 
immediately she saw me she turned in a | 
to her husband, and, as I can lip-read ; 
certain extent, I saw her ask: ‘‘ Who is 
man?’’ The poor fellow evidently made : 
vague reply about my having been in the 
ship, but this obviously made matters wors 
it opened up vistas of a variety of suggest 


* * 
* 


ROBABLY there had been other occa 

when ship-board chickens had come |} 
to roost, and he was subjected to a furious c 
examination, with the jealous lady glaring 1 
me from time to time as if to glean fu 
incriminating evidence from my face. \ 
visions of being subpoenaed as a witnes 
a divorce case I made a lightning exit + 
taxi on the final fall of the curtain, and 
actual dénouement remains a mystery, bi 
have a strong suspicion that every detai 
her husband’s back-sliding was read by 
lady as if it had been printed in large advert 
ment type on my face. 


ARMADA TREASURE HUNT 


By 


MONG those units of the Spanish Armada 
that came to grief in an attempt to 
regain home waters by way of the 
Straits of Dover, the North Sea and 

the Pentland Firth, was the Florida, a vessel 
believed to have been the Armada’s pay-chest. 
Early in September, 1588, foul weather drove 
her from her course. By the end of that month 
she was lying in Tobermory Bay (Fig. 2), one 
of the fine, natural harbours of the Isle of Mull, 
in the Inner Hebrides. Six weeks later, this 
vessel, “thought to be verie riche,’’ was de- 
stroyed there by fire, “‘as it is reported by 
treachery of the Irishe ; and almost all the men 
within is consumed with fire: it is thought to 
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1.—PART OF A 1683 LETTER GIVING A DIVER’S 
THE SUNKEN FLORIDA 
This document is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
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be one of the principalle shippes, and one of 
great accompt within; for he was alwais served 
in sylver.” 

Ever since the Florida went to the bottom 
of Tobermory Bay, she has attracted those 
interested in treasure-trove. The quantity and 
value of the treasure said to have gone down 
with her is very debatable. But, if it be true 
that she was one of the Armada’s pay-ships, 
the gold she carried may have been consider- 
able. According to one estimate, she sank with 
thirty million ducats, and a quantity of valuable 
plate. Taking the ducat as having been worth 
approximately ten shillings at that time, this 
would mean that the gold aboard her was 

valued at roughly £15,000,000. 
Clearly, this figure is fantas- 
#25 a tic. More recent and more 
r : 
balanced estimates have put 
the value of sunken treasure 
at about £1,000,000. 

In 1641, fifty-three years 
after the galleon was lost, the 
Earl of Argyll obtained from 
Charles I a gift of her, on 
condition that he paid to the 
Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, then Lord High 
Admiral of Scotland, the one- 
hundredth part of the vessel, 
after he had deducted any 
expenses incurred in salvaging 
pode her. Since that date, the 
wrecked galleon has remained 
in the possession of the Argyll 
: family. 
f 2 his “ Sod In 


Xe was, 


1661, an _ expert 
Swedish diver was employed 
by Archibald Campbell, 9th 
Earl of Argvll (he who was 
executed in 1685), to locate 
and report on the condition 
of the wreck. The diver re- 
ported that, during the low 
Spring tides, she was lying in 
eight fathoms at the bow, and 
in eleven at the stern. To- 
day it is estimated that, since 
the explosion which sent her 
to the bottom, she has sunk 
in sand and mud to a depth 
of between thirty and forty 
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The same Earl again em- 


pranks J. om ployed divers in 1665, chief 


among them being James 
Mauld, who descended with a 
huge diving-bell. He located 
the wreck without difficulty; 
and the chart he prepared of 
its position has frequently 
been used by subsequent 
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searchers in these waters. Mauld succeeded in 
bringing up some Spanish guns. After months 
of diligent exploration, however, he abandoned 
the project. 

One of the most important references 
“anent ye Ship sunck in Tippermorie in ye 
Sound of Mull”’ is dated 1683, and is to be found 
in a document (Fig. 1) in the Bodleian, based 
upon information furnished by a professional 
diver named Archibald Miller. From this we 
learn that the galleon was strewn with a great 
quantity of timber, and that, with the exception 
of the poop, she was without a deck. Amidships, 
Miller found three guns lying among a supply 
of shot. Ballast stones and shot lay on the 
fo’c’sle. In the stern he noticed ‘‘a number of 
dishes both great and small of a white blewish 
colour,” which might have been plate. He 
located, and assisted in raising, a great gun 
measuring eleven and a half feet in length, 
with a bore of seven and a half inches. He also 
recovered a silver bell weighing about 4 Ib. He 
found several smaller guns, slings, falcons, and 
anchors lying some little way from the wreck. 

Miller worked earnestly on the wreck ‘or 
some weeks, during which time he made a gi vat 
number of descents. On one occasion he “ fo: 1d 
a Crowne or Diadem, and had hooked ye sa:ne 
but, being chained, it fell among ye Timbe 
Through lack of financial backing and adeqi 
diving apparatus, he eventually abandoned 
quest. 

Probably the most important attem] 
salve treasure was that instituted by the sec 
Duke of Argyll in 1740, when a huge diy 
bell, capable of being lowered about sev: 
feet, was used. Doubtless, the bit of wood i 
the galleon, which Sir Walter Scott prese: 
to George IV on the occasion of the lati 
visit to Edinburgh, was recovered during 
attempt, as also that piece of the wreck w 
an old inhabitant of Mull presented to Th« 
Pennant “ to be preserved in memory of 
signal providence, so beautifully acknowle: 
by Queen Elizabeth, in the motto of the m 
struck on the occasion: Afflavit et dissipant 

In 1740 a considerable number of 
coins was salvaged, and also a bronze cal 
measuring nearly eleven feet in length. 
cannon (Fig. 4) was wrought at Fontaineb 
by the Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Francis I of France, whose arms it carries. 
also bears Cellini’s monogram, and a fleur 
lys design. To-day it reposes in front of 
veraray Castle, seat of the Duke of Argyll. 
is believed to have been captured by the Sp 
ards—probably at the Battle of Pavia. 
September 20, 1854, this cannon was fied | 
during the celebrations following news of Alma. 

After the diving operations of 1740, 10 
further attempt appears to have been m: a 


_ until 1870, when the late Duke of Argyll (t) 
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2.—_TOBERMORY BAY, AT THE BOTTOM OF WHICH THE FLORIDA LIES 


Marquess of Lorne) engaged the services of a 
Clyde diver named Gush, who brought up a few 
pesetas, a piece of worm-eaten oak, and a brass 
stanchion. Thereafter the wreck was left un- 
explored until the beginning of the present 
century. : 
In 1903, a small syndicate of Glasgow 
underwriters was formed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the great improvement that 
had taken place in diving apparatus in the 
interim might not enable more modei1n divers 
to salve what their predecessors had failed 
even to discover. With the Duke’s permission, 
and under the direction of a Captain Burns, a 
fresh expedition arrived at Tobermory with 
the most recent type of dredger. The syndicate 
was so encouraged by the discovery, during its 
few weeks of operation, of a collection of 
encrusted swords, arabesques, stone balls, and 
doubloons bearing the names of Ferdinand and 
Isabella and Don Carlos, that in 1905 it entered 
into an agreement with the Duke, and brought 
more elaborate and powerful equipment to the 
scene. Attempts were also made to photograph 
the floor of the bay; and for several weeks 
powerful pumps sucked away at a bank of 
sand and silt, some twenty feet high, which was 
believed to have accumulated over the hull. 
A digger was also used on this bank. Among 
the thickly corroded relics found were copper 
powder-pans, pike-blades, shot, several small 
coins, and a heavy candlestick of silver. But, 
despite all the pumping and digging, the actual 
position of the Florida still baffled the searchers. 
During 1906, over eight acres of Tobermory 
Bay, from a depth of six to fourteen fathoms, 
were dredged and examined. Little treasure 
of any consequence was found; and in the 
following year the syndicate’s contract expired. 
But the quest for the Florida and her gold 

vas resumed in 1909, when a London syndicate 
‘vas formed under the direction of the late 
olonel K. M. Foss, an American, who secured 
yr the enterprise a great deal of publicity, but 
‘omparatively little treasure. Before starting 
“perations, he had searched, with commendable 
diligence, the pages of history, not only in this 


country but also in France and Italy, in Spain 
and Portugal. When thus engaged, he became 
more and more convinced that Davy Jones’s 
Locker, at the bottom of Tobermory Bay, 
contained wealth to the value of roughly 
£300,000. Forthwith, he applied to the Duke 
of Argyll for a lease of the salvage rights. 
Colonel Foss discovered, in 1912, what he 
believed to be the sunken vessel embedded in 
sand and silt, at a depth of thirty feet, eighty- 
four yards from the pier at Tobermory, and 
in forty-eight feet at low water. Dredging 
operations proceeded apace. Every tiny object 
brought up was washed and sieved with meticu- 
lous care. 

Yet it was some time before there came 
from the sea’s floor anything that could have 
been regarded as encouraging. Imagine Foss’s 
delight, then, when one day the “grab,” 
tenaciously clinging to something that refused 
to allow itself to be raised to the surface, was 
suddenly freed, and came up, holding in its 
massive jaws the 56-lb. breech-block of Italian 
origin which was afterwards on show at the 
Wembley Exhibition! Some Spanish daggers, 
salved at a later date, were on view at the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition; and a large sword 
brought up about this time was sent to a well- 
known jeweller in the West End of London to 
have much encrustation removed. Thereafter 
it was placed in the window, where the crowds 
it attracted occasioned so much obstruction 
that the police had to request its removal to 
some less prominent position. 

Colonel Foss also recovered one or two 
silver spoons, some doubloons and pieces-of- 
eight, and a number of pewter plates, all of 
which were carefully cleaned and examined. 
The last mentioned, in all probability, were the 
“‘dishes’’ which Archibald Miller had spotted 
from his diving-bell nearly two and a half 
centuries previously. They were purchased by 
the late Mr. A. de Navarro, husband of the 
actress, Mary Anderson. The photograph of 
one of them (Fig. 6) was given to me by their 
son. This particular plate measures roughly 
seven inches in diameter, and is rather deeper 


than a modern plate, though not so deep as a 
soup plate. It is quite plain, bearing no pew- 
terer’s mark. It was given away by Mr. de 
Navarro just before his death. Where these 
pewter plates now are no one can tell me. A 
piece of the galleon’s timber went, appropri- 
ately, to John Masefield. 

Between 1912 and the outbreak of war in 
1914, Foss recovered treasure estimated at 
well over a thousand pounds in value. In 1919 
he resumed his activities at the identical spot, 
now readily located by means of the accurate 
bearings made during his previous attempt. In 
1922, under a new organisation known as the 
Mull Syndicate, he made a third attempt 
employing, among others, Miss Margaret Naylor, 
a diver who had been connected with the search 
since 1918, and subsequently became lessee 
herself. In a letter she wrote to me a year or 
two ago, she tells me that she believes they 
were working on the right spot, for she assisted 
in recovering the Italian breech-block already 
referred to, a couple of copper blocks and 
various other objects. 

Foss, in the meantime, had purchased 
from the L.C.C. a fire-engine, the powerful jet 
from which, it was hoped, would wash away, 
with greater rapidity than heretofore. the silt and 
clay in which possible relics lay. The fire-engine, 
duly mounted on a barge, was brought to the 
scene of expectations. But, at the moment 
when the prospect seemed brightest, calamity 
befell. The hose, now working at full pressure, 
was accidentally turned on Foss, injuring him 
severely, thus necessitating the suspension of 
his enterprise for a season or two. Once again, 
however, he returned to Tobermory and worked 
feverishly, but this time with little to show for 
his trouble and zeal. Yet, there was some con- 
solation for him, in that the Duke of Argyll, 
having satisfied himself that the crest on a 
recovered salver was a certain Spanish noble- 
man’s, wrote to him that he had no more doubt 
as to the identity of the wreck than he had of 
his own identity. Colonel Foss died in 1934. 

When I called at Tobermory on my way 
home to the Hebrides in the Summer of 1927, 
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3.—TREASURE-HUNTING IN 1927 


Air is being pumped to a diver from the small craft in the middle of the picture 















4.—A BRONZE CANNON RECOVERED IN 1740 


Now in front of Inveraray Castle 


























































































































5.—A TREASURE-CHEST RECOVERED FROM THE WRECK 
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salvage operations were still in progress (Fig. 3), 
As the Outer Isles mail-steamer came alongside 
the pier, I managed to photograph one 0: the 
divers as his head, encased in a ponderous bh :ad- 
piece, appeared above the surface of the jay, 
about a stone’s-throw away. Two sunb int 
seamen assisted him into the boat, and b gan 
to unscrew the headpiece. Soon he was se ted 
ona thwart, wiping his brow, and breathing nce 
more the free air of heaven, the morning sun 
a-glint on his damp hair. I called over the w ter 
to him, to enquire whether he was still fin ing 
Armada doubloons and pesetas. He answ rei 
me with a tired shake of his head. 


Treasure-seekers have by no means a’ in- 
doned hope of salving the Florida’s riches. In 
the Autumn of 1936, there disembarke: at 
Tobermory, from the Outer Hebrides n iil- 
steamer, an experienced cngineer in the pe jon 
of R. van der Boom, managing-director of an 
Wienen’s Diving Company & Salvage Corp: ra- 
tion, Amsterdam. He had just designe a 
special diving apparatus for work on wrc:ks 
such as this. 

Some weeks later, I received from a fm 
of Amsterdam solicitors, acting on his beh :J{ 
a letter asking me whether I could assist in 
convincing the people of Holland that money 
invested in yet another endeavour to recover 





6.—A PEWTER PLATE SALVAGED 
EARLY IN THE PRESENT CENTURY 


treasure from Tobermory Bay stood every 
chance of bringing in a reasonable return. The 
writer was particularly anxious to know 
whether, in the event of his coming over to t is 
country to see me, I could show him, or at ay 
rate put him in the way of finding, the origin: |s 
of at least the more important docume:.ts 
relating to earlier attempts. I assured hin ! 
could. 

Scarcely had my reply been received w! n 
I had a cablegram from this gentleman, i 
mating that he proposed crossing from Flush: 2 
that evening, and would telephone me in 
morning. He did so; and we duly met. In 
course of our discussion, he explained that 4 
recent article in a leading Dutch newspaq 
written by an acknowledged authority 1 
matters historical, had ridiculed the idea t 
there lay at Tobermory any wreck worth inve 
ing a guilder in. This, it appears, had influenc 
adversely, many who might have thought f 
joining in this speculation. He was convince: 
however, that, if only I could let him see so 
documentary evidence—more especially, p: - 
haps, the testimony of the diver, Archibe 1 
Miller—and assist him in returning to Amste - 
dam with photographic reproductions of certa 1 
excerpts, he would be able to counteract a1 
harm done by the publication of the artic’ . 
This I helped him to do. After a few fran‘ 
days with me in London, he returned, satisfic 1 
that he could now rectify any misapprehensic. 
as to the existence of Armada treasure <t 
Tobermory. Preparations for this Dutch ex- 
pedition were fairly mature when the presert 
war intervened. 
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‘ THE TOP OF THE COBBLE 
the 
-ad- 
ay, By W. KERSLEY HOLMES 
mnt 
te CERTAIN excellent guide-book to North 
me Wales describes the top of the Snowdonia 
a peak of Glyder Fach as the strangest mountain 
hom summit in Britain. Peculiar it is indeed, 
i with its jumble of rocks tilted at all angles and in the 
od strangest groups, some standing like monoliths of = 
man 5 raising. 
‘et I cannot think that the writer who used 
in- the superlative can have been familiar with the 
In sum. it of the Argyllshire mountain popularly known 
at as te Cobbler. Actually the mountain’s correct name 
il- is I Arthur. Some will have it that it owes this to 
on Kirn Arthur of the legends, others that Arthur is the 
an corr otion of a Gaelic name, descriptive as so many 
ae Gae > place-names are. ; 
a sen Arthur stands at the head of Loch Long, 
ks ab the village of Arrochar, and falls short only by 
abi a hundred feet of the aristocratic height of 
m thi thousand, which entitles a Scottish mountain 
If to known among climbers as a Munro, after Sir 
in H. Munro, the enthusiast who classified all the 
ey pee in Caledonia according to their height. 
er trictly speaking, the name the Cobbler should 
be plied only to the summit-block, in which, seen 
fro: afar, may be discovered some resemblance to the 
fig of a man bent over a last. Facing him is 
anc ier of Ben Arthur’s peaks, sometimes known as ' ‘a = : : : . 
Jee and, despite her relatively gigantic size, regarded THE “HOLLOW TOOTH” OUTLINE OF THE COBBLER’S SUMMIT. 
as e Cobbler’s wife. THE TRUE TOP IS THE KNOB ON THE MIDDLE RIDGE 
faving at least seen most of the mountains 
in‘ reat Britain, I feel justified in saying that as melting ice. Doubtless it is the mixture of when dried. Its spire of yellow flowers blooms 
the - is not one with so startling a profile as that rock with others which has resulted in the about Midsummer; and in Kilvert’s Diary there 
Be. Arthur—which, following general usage, I mountain’s fantastic shape, and also in the is a casual reference to it which indicates that 
wil 1enceforth call the Cobbler, meaning the great crannies and cracks—some as much as_ in other days it was associated with a Mid- 
ent e hill—as seen from the neighbourhood of fifty feet deep—to be found in it and its neigh- summer ceremonial by which country girls 
Ar char, and from the approaching railway- bours. (The adjoining height, A Chrois is well hoped to ensure a vision or dream of their 
line From there, the true summit does not worth exploring for the sake of these remarkable future husbands. It resembles the thrift or 
ap} car the highest point, showing as an insignifi- fissures.) The local schist, so typical of the seapink in its love of both the high hills and 
cal knob, dwarfed by the north and south Western Highlands, is very beautiful, with its the sea-shore cliffs; the largest specimens I 
peaks. The form of the mountain has been waved and contorted strata. When wet, it has ever saw grew at the Heads of Ayr. In its vital- 
horribly but vividly described as resembling a_ a silvery sheen. I keep a piece in my city office ity it is a true mountaineer. _ 
huge hollow tooth, the summit ridge with its as a reminder of happy days ! i ‘ A plant brought home years ago continues 
jagged peaks representing the sound remains of The attainment of the actual top, the to flourish and increase after a number of trans- 
the molar, within which is a hanging corrie full Cobbler’s head, entails a scramble which not plantings. A few inches of root, hung experi- 
of st rewn boulders, whence mount several steep every tourist cares to essay. The aspirant must mentally from a nail on a bedroom wall, put 
gullies interesting to the climber alike under first crawl through a natural doorway in the forth tiny leaves for several years before aban- 
Summer and Winter conditions. rock; this is easily done on hands and knees. doning the struggle for survival. I never see 
rhanks to the fact that Arrochar is within Emerging on the far side, he is confronted by— a plant of roseroot in a suburban garden, where 
a couple of hours’ railway journey and easy space! A second look, however, reveals a ledge it will make itself perfectly at home, without 
) cycling distance of Glasgow, it can be described of quite comfortable width just below him. He’ thinking ofitasa philosophical exile, or without 
as almost crowded when that city has a holiday, moves a yard or two along this, and then, with remembering its true habitat, such places as the 
and yet to the real climber, the cragsman, it a clutch and a wriggle up a boulder, finds Cobbler, on and around which I have spent 
offers some exceedingly sporting opportunities. himself on the highest point, a slab with an some of the most exhilarating outdoor days of 
a Pitches are made really hazardous by wet almost level surface, the size of a large dining- my life. : 
ad weather, for then the schist of which the table. The pictures illustrating in this article are by 
vi mountain is partly formed becomes as slippery Current legend says that the heir to the &. A’. Holmes and W. Kersley Holmes. 
‘ property had, in other times, to prove himself 
Vy worthy of his inheritance by standing here erect 
is —a simple feat in calm weather, but a risky one 
ts when the wind is blowing hard. 
I I once met two sturdy hikers resting just 
below this final knob, content to go no higher, 
one of them having had the unnerving experi- 
2 ence of being pulled backwards by the width 
of his rucksack when negotiating a similar 
3 ‘‘door’’ elsewhere. 
On another occasion I had gone up the 
hill as escort to a bunch of boy scouts, and, 
: taking my responsibility very seriously, in- 
tended to lead them, properly roped, on to the 
Cobbler’s head. But before I had the rope 
securely fixed on one, the rest—in rubber shoes 
and on the dry rock—had scrambled through 
: and up and were draped all over the airy 
summit ! 
The Cobbler and its vicinity—a grand group 
of hills known as the Arrochar Highlands—are 
as interesting botanically as they are geologically. 
Perhaps the most typical plant is the roseroot 
y or midsummer men, which thrives among the 
; wet rocks above the hanging corrie. It owes its 
name roseroot to the sweet perfume of its root 
| 
1 
t (Left) ONE OF THE COBBLER’S PEAKS 
(Right) THE SUMMIT, REACHED 






THROUGH 
(BENEATH THE MOUNTAINEERS) 


A HOLE IN THE ROCK 








HE dumb-waiter is described in a 
French newspaper as an English inven- 
tion and it appears in accounts and 
advertisements in George I’s reign. 
Structurally, it is an upright pole bearing trays 
(which are sometimes made to revolve) and 
its tripod is often fitted with castors, so that 
it could be easily moved. ‘‘ Dumb-waiters on 
casters’’ appear in a list of the stock of James 
Faucon in an advertisement in the Daily Post 
(February 16, 1731) and also in the expenses of 
the first Earl of Bristol a few years earlier. 
The dumb-waiter must have been an 
invaluable adjunct in the long after-dinner 
sittings over the bottle. Its tripod base assured 
stability, and the trays were sometimes bor- 
dered with a rim to prevent bottles and glasses 
from falling off them. Carving upon these 
serviceable rims is of rare occurrence, but there 
is a specimen, formerly in the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe’s collection, on which the diminishing 
trays are bordered with light fretwork. Any 
accessory could be placed upon the dumb- 
waiter, but accent was laid upon those 


3.—DESIGNS FOR DUMB-WAITERS FROM SHERATON’S CABINET DICTIONARY, 1803 
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DUMB-WAITERS 
AND 
WHAT NOTS 


By 
MARGARET JOURDAIN 


(Left) 1—DUMB-WAITER, FITTED WITH 
TRAYS BORDERED WITH FRETWORK 
Mahogany. About 1770. Formerly in the 


Duchess of Roxburghe’s collection 


(Right) 2.—MAHOGANY DUMB-WAITER 
WITH RECEPTACLES FOR BOTTLES IN 
THE LOWEST TRAY 
From Denston Hall, Suffolk 


connected with drinking. A visitor to Hatfield 
observed there in 1767 a ‘‘dumb-waiter with 
three bottles of wine, or gin perhaps, prepared 
for a young lady’s supper,’ and in a dumb-waiter 
from Denston Hall there are two deep recep- 
tacles for bottles on the lowest tray. 

In the late years of the eighteenth century 
new varieties of form were introduced. The 
dumb-waiter is defined in Sheraton’s Cabinet 
Dictionary (1803) as ‘‘an useful piece of fur- 
niture, to serve in some respects the place of a 
waiter.’’ They are used ‘‘to receive glasses of 
wine, plates, both clean and such as have been 
used.’’ Two designs are given, one in the form 
of a low, marble-topped stand, having recep- 
tacles for bottles fitted with japanned metal 
cases in the top. In the second design, the top 
is fitted up for plates and bottles, and the frieze 
contains a drawer for knives (Fig. 3). 

The dumb-waiter was used by those per- 
sons who, from motives of economy or dis- 
cretion, wished to dispense with a servant 
waiting. Mention of this latter motive occurs 
in the Diary of Mary Hamilton (1784), who 
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speaks of conversation not being under “any 
restraint by ye servants being in ye room.” 
In the household of the sculptor Nollekens 
economy was the dominant motive. A dumb- 
waiter stood close to Mrs. Nollekens’s left elbow, 
carrying ‘‘cheese, a slice of butter, a few water- 
cresses and a change of plates, knives and 
forks’’—J. T. Smith, Nollekens and his Times 
(ed. Gosse), p. 101. Discretion influenced James 
Boswell, who describes a flirtation with the 
wife of his friend, Colonel Stuart, at a dinner 
where the service was reduced to a minimum 
by the presence of dumb-waiters. ‘‘ We dined”’ 
(he writes) ‘‘in all the elegance of two courses, 
and a dessert with dumb-waiters’”’ except when 
the second course and dessert were served. 
“We talked with unreserved freedom” (he 
adds) ‘‘as we had nothing to fear’’—Fitzgerald, 
Life of James Boswell (1891), p. 265. 

Sometimes tables were fitted with a super- 
structure of trays, serving the same purpose as 
a dumb-waiter, and Sir Walter Scott describes 
in 1824 an accident when a massive chandelier 
descended upon the table below it, annihilating 
the whole glass ware on the tier of 
shelves rising above a large rou: 
table which was ‘‘furnished with 
many glasses, tumblers, decante 
and so forth as might have set up 
entire glass shop.” A similar tab 
centre is described by Robert Surt« 
in 1851, ‘‘a thing like a glass dum 
waiter, surmounted by three tiers 
calves foot jelly glasses and flanked 
either side by the mess epergnes.’ 

During the Regency period, t 
dumb-waiter of pole and tray type 
characterised by increased solidi 
In an example (Fig. 4) the trays « 
rectangular, the uppermost havi 
hinged flaps, and there are swing tra 
to hold bottles or candlesticks. T 
base is flanked by two lyres, and re 
upon four spreading feet finishing 
brass paws. 

The form of the dumb-water w 
altered during the Regency peri 
and the upper tray is often support 
by slender brass columns fixed to t! 2 
lower tray. The tripod stand is oft: 
reeded and finishes in brass feet. T! 
example (Fig. 6) shows this use «! 
metal rims and columns, but ti° 
lowest tray is here used to hold book:. 
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The dumb-waiter was still in 
fashion during the reign of Victori:, 
when it was defined as a portable 
sideboard ‘‘useful in small families 
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W few or no servants. The most common 
fe is that of a stem with tiers of circular 
sh ves fixed to an upright axis, the shelves 
di ‘nishing from the bottom upwards, the 
wh ie on castors.’’ In Dickens’s novel, Great 
Ex, ectations (1861), the dining-room of the 
law ver, Jaggers, in Gerrard Street is described 
as ‘urnished with a dumb-waiter, so that there 
was no waiting at table after the dishes were 
brought in. ‘‘At the side of his chair was a 
capacious dumb-waiter with a variety of bottles 
and decanters on it and four dishes of fruit for 


dessert. He kept everything under his own 
hand and distributed everything himself. 
* se 


7.—ROSEWOOD WHAT NOT 
(‘ne of a pair mounted in ormolu. 
About 1800. From Southill Park, 
Bedfordshire 
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(Left) 4.—DUMB-WAITER, MAHOGANY 
INLAID WITH EBONY, WITH HINGED 
TRAYS AND SWING SUPPORTS FOR 
BOTTLES OR CANDLES 
From Mr. Edward Knoblock 
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5.—DUMB-WAITER. Trinity College, Oxford. 


FITTED FOR BOOKS. Early nineteenth century. 


Sauces, wines, all the accessories he wanted were 
given out by our host, from his dumb-waiter, 
and when they had made the circuit of the 
table, he always put them back again.” 

The what not was also a convenient and 
portable stand which served to carry or display 
a variety of objects, ornaments, curiosities, 
books and papers. It was usually rectangular 
in plan, with its shelves ranged in tiers, sup- 
ported at the angles. Its first appearance in 
print is in 1808, but it is figured a few years 
earlier in Gillow’s Cost Books (1800). A pair 
of light stands at Southill (Fig. 7), one of which 
has a top of orange Brescia marble, date from 
about 1800. Their light elegance, and their 
metal mounts gave them a French appearance. 

Sometimes the what not was provided with 
a drawer or drawers, as in the example from 











8.—SMALL MOVABLE WHAT NOT, IN 
SATINWOOD AND MAHOGANY 


About 1790 
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(Right) 6—DUMB-WAITER, 
GLAZED AND GALLERIED TRAYS, BRASS COLUMNS, AND THE LOWEST TIER 


From 16, Mansfield Street, W. 


St. Giles’s House (Fig. 9). In the Victorian 
period the what not was made of rosewood and 
of mahogany, and the supports were often 
spirally twisted. The what not’s place as a 
drawing-room piece of furniture is indicated in 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities (1838) where a 
drawing-room is described as having a rosewood 
what not ‘‘on the right of the fireplace, contain- 
ing a handsomely bound collection of Sir Walter 
Scott.” 







9.—WHAT NOT WITH DRAWERS 
Painted black outlined in white, rings gilt, a 
marble slab at the top. From St. Giles’s 
House, Dorset 
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1.—THE NORTH FRONT 


1945 


The wings, added about 1780, have been satisfactorily related to the older centre in the course of the recent alterations 


GODMERSHAM PARK, KENT-—I 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. ROBERT TRITTON 


Built by Thomas May Knight in 1732, Godmersham was inherited by Jane Austen’s brother Edward. Acquired in 1935 from Lord 
Dartmouth by Mr. and Mrs. Tritton, the house has been partly reconstructed externally and much improved internally. 


I there is anything in the influence of 
place,” an authority on Jane Austen 
has written, “Godmersham was part 
author of her novels. The spirit of Jane 
Austen abides in the delicious air of this quiet 
and unspoilt valley, where, when the wind 
blows strongly from the south-west, the salt 
of the sea breezes mingles with the perfume 
of the grass and wood-smoke as pleasantly 
as the Attic wit mingles with the sweetness 
of her heroines and the delights of her dia- 
logue.’’ Some connoisseurs of Austeniana go 


2.—THE GARDEN TERRACE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


further and see in Godmersham the proto- 
type, or at least a tributary source, of Mans- 


field Park, and it is significant that in 1809, 


three years before that novel was published, 
Edward Knight, who had adopted the name 
with the seat of his benefactors, offered his 
mother and sister the choice of a cottage on 
one of his two properties—Godmersham and 
Chawton. We have seen (February 2 and 9) 
that they chose the latter, and subsequently 
Edward’s descendants likewise kept the old 
Hampshire house of the Knights when they 


AND THE NEW SOUTH FRONT 


parted with the grander Kentish mansion. 
This lies in the gap in the Downs formed 
by the Great Stour as it flows north-west 
from Ashford towards Canterbury, on the 
left bank of the river, the park marching 
with those of Chilham to the north and 
Eastwell to the south. The valley is green 
and spacious, its western side being also the 
steeper, which is accentuated by the great 
woods blanketing the crests of its hills. At 
Godmersham (Godmaer’s Ham) the hills fall 
back on either side forming a wide shallow 
bowl of which some _ landscape 
architect took advantage when he 
dressed the whole depression, on 
both sides of the river, in sweeps 
of parkland ascending to ihe 
wooded rims (Fig. 6). In common 
with so much of East Kent, 
Godmersham with its submanors 
of Ford, Yallande, and Egger 
belonged from early times to 
Benedictines of Canterbury, rem 
ing so till transferred at 
Dissolution to the Dean and Ch p- 
ter. Coming from Ashford 
passes the picturesque little chu: |, 
with an apse of the Nor 
monks’ time and yews in 
churchyard that are said to be 
younger. Next it still stands | 
of the monks’ grange, conver 2 
to a farm-house and partly ta ° 
down in 1810, yet retail 
sufficient original work to 
dated to the reign of Edwar« 
when Prior Henry is known 
have repaired and enlarged 
building. 
A little further down, the ri 
comes to what was the manor of 
Ford, and here we get two °e- 
minders that Edward and J: ae 
Austen came to this Kentish val ey 
not entirely as strangers but as 
members of a clan taking its name 
from St. Augustin’s of Canterbury. 
The bridge (Fig. 7) built to replace 
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3.—THE GARDEN FRONT FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, DESIGNED BY THE LATE WALTER SARELL 


rd of the Stour, and leading to the 
bears an emphatic inscription : 
bridge was built by the Parish And Not 
he County 1698. Thomas Carter and : 
Richard Austen SVRVEIGHERS. :< "i 
\nc earlier, in Elizabeth’s reign, another 
Ricl ard Austen, or Astyn as he spelt it, sold 
the ;1anors of Ford and Yallande to Thomas 
Brocnax, “late of Hythe, gent.” 


Here the Brodnaxes lived, as knights 
and squires, intermarrying with their neigh- 
bours such as the Diggeses of Chilham, till 
1727. Then there struck the old house the 
first of those gusts of fortune that continued 
for a century to eddy about Godmersham and 
tomake the course of its descent socapricious. 4.—THE SAME VIEW BEFORE THE RECENT RECONSTRUCTION. The original front 
In that year a relative, Sir Thomas May, _ had been altered in the 18th and i9th centuries and the whole exterior painted stone-colour 





5.—THE SWIMMING-POOL GARDEN. It adjoins the south lawn to the east 
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7.—BRIDGE OVER THE GREAT STOUR, BUILT 1698 


** Thomas Carter and Richard Austen, surveighers ” 


8.—THOMAS MAY KNIGHT’S ENTRANCE FRONT, 1732 
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died, leaving his fortune to Thomas Brodnax 
on condition of his taking the name o/ May: 


then, in 1738, Mrs. Bulstrode Peach 


Martin alias Knight, left him Chawt., 


condition of his taking the Knight na 

Thomas Brodnax May Knight’s 1 
was Ann, only child of Christopher 
8th son of John May of Rawmere, Chic! 
Sir Thomas appears to have been a s 
cousin of Mrs. Brodnax and one of V 
III’s Barons of the Exchequer. To the 
family had belonged Hugh May, the arc 
temp. Charles II (of whom a miniatu 


Cooper is preserved at Chawton), the w « 


Baptist Hickes, Viscount Camden (who 
the great vanished house at Chi 
Camden), and the notorious Baptist 
(named after the Viscount) Charles 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. A sister of | 
May married Sir Christopher Lew 
resulting in that family’s wonderful arn 
carpet, now at Chawton, eventually goi 
the Knights. 

The upshot was that in 1732, acco: 
to Hasted, Mr. Brodnax-May, as he then 
rebuilt the Elizabethan Godmersham. 





9.—GATE-PIER AND COADE ST 
URN, WITH ARMS OF THO! 
KNIGHT II, DATED 1793 


of a fine red brick with stone dressings 
north front with a centre containing a 


storeyed hall lit by oetl de boeufs above t 


main windows, and flanked by slightly 
jecting parlours, beyond them short \ 
somewhat recessed. The south front (Fi 
subsequently altered and since rebuilt 
flanked by bay windows but seems to 

lacked the fine finish of the north front 

apertures had not the finely cut stone 
that gives quality to the other. Before 

when Hasted published a view from 
north, the long wings were added that 
prolong both fronts, but which were 1 
finished internally, owing perhaps to 
death of Thomas May Knight in 1781. 
son, Thomas Knight II, continued to ex 
the house, since the gate piers and C 
stone urns to the stable-yard (Fig. 9) 
his arms impaling those of Knatchbull 
wife’s family of neighbouring Mersha1 


made of it a Georgian house (Figs. 1 an 


i-le- 
Hatch, with the date 1793. Moreover Edward 
Austen Knight, to whom Godmersham was 
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ma over in 1797, is also said to have 
“er tly improved” the house “inside and 
out and yet more was done in 1852 when 
the atter’s son “‘spent large sums in re- 
mo ling it, intending to live there” but 
nev doing so. Instead, he sold Godmersham 
to. ~. Lister Kay, who lived till 1902, and 
fro. whom it descended to Lord Masham of 
Swi ton who never lived there. 

Juring these changes the house lost 
mu . of its original character. The sash- 
bar: ->d windows were replaced with plate 
glas , the south front was recast, and the 
whc.e exterior, brick and stone alike, was 
pai) ced over a gloomy stone colour. So 
twenty years ago Avray Tipping wrote in 
Country Lire: ‘“Godmersham is a choice 
I8th-century place which the nineteenth 
ceniury has somewhat misused and vul- 
garised, but which,” he added prophetically, 
“the twentieth century will 
know how to appreciatively 
renovate if opportunity occurs.” 
This has now taken place since 
Mr. and Mrs. Tritton acquired 
the estate and commissioned 
Mr. Walter Sarrell to take 
charge of a reconstruction 
that has been as generous as 
thorough. 


The north front is essen- 
tially as it was built, though the 
brickwork had to be cleaned of 
its surface paint, the original 
sashing restored, and the whole 
has been tied together by pro- 
longing to the later wings the 
stone string-course of the inner 
wings. The obelisks surmounted 
by lamps flanking the front door, 
and attendant posts and chains, 
have similarly been extended, 
most effectively, by pyramids 
of clipped box in white tubs. 
The result is now a front homo- 
geneous and most pleasing in 
design. There is no information 
as to the designer, but the 
quality of this north front and 
of its details implies a London 
man of the status of Flitcroft or 
Roger Morris—scholarly Palla- 
dians yet acquainted with En- 
glish tradition. The quality, too, 
of the rooms completed is of the 
fir st. But the falling off on the 
so.th front, and the failure to 
fin'sh what was twice begun, 
su»port the view that May 
K ight bought a set of designs 
W. ich he executed himself rather 
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(Left and Right) 10, 11.—THE 
TWO TEMPLES OVER- 
LOOKING THE HOUSE 
FROM ADJOINING KNOLLS. 
IN WHICH JANE AUSTEN 
IS SAID TO HAVE WRITTEN 
PARTS OF HER NOVELS 


than that an architect was 
personally responsible for the 
building. 

A great deal has needed 
to be done to the south front 
which has, in fact, been en- 
tirely re-designed and rebuilt 
further forward. 

The porch seen in Fig. 4 
was added when, about 17835, 
the entrance was moved to this side and 
opened into the staircase hall occupying 
the centre. This has now been deepened 
and changed to the main drawing-room, the 
stairs being placed elsewhere; and _ the 
flanking bays been brought out square to 
about the extent of the previous bow-win- 
dows. A string-course has been introduced 
and a balustrade added, the windows 
receiving stone architraves. At the same time 
the lateral wings, previously unorganised, 
have been re-designed to relate them to the 
main block. The eastern one now contains 
the kitchen and servants’ quarters; the 
western, to the left of Fig. 3, an orangery. 
Along the length of the entire front a paved 
terrace is carried a foot above the lawn and 
projecting somewhat in front of the centre 
(Fig. 2), serving as a platform for the facade 
on the great sweep of lawn that, in peace- 





12.—THE NEW ORANGERY, ADJOINING THE GARDEN 
FRONT 
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time, merges into the rising slopes of the 
park. 

To the west the lawn rises steeply, where 
a broad flight of steps continues the terrace, 
and rises to another terrace facing the west 
end of the house across a paved court and 
pool. This is carried inwards between the 
N.W. and S.W. wings to the end wall of the 
main block where the new staircase is now 
situated. 

Eastward, a gate in a wall opens to the 
swimming-pool (Fig. 5), the smooth paving 
catching the sunlight against the deep shade 
of the trees beyond and ample herbaceous 
borders. At the nearer end a Georgian 
garden-house with hipped roof is set on the 
axis of the pool. The wall on the left of Fig. 5 
is that of the flower garden proper, laid out 
and planted by Mrs. Norah Lindsay with her 
customary felicity, and the kitchen garden, 
whence another gate opens into 
the end of a noble avenue of limes 
leading to Godmersham church. 

From the garden front the 
lawn rises southwards up a 
glade of trees to an Ionic temple 
(Fig. 10) whence, before the full 
growth of the trees, the house 
lying in the bowl of the park 
could be surveyed. Eastwards, 
across the river, a Doric summer- 
house (Fig. 11) surmounts a simi- 
lar eminence. Both, like a similar 
tempietto formerly at Chawton, 
and probably built at the same 
time, are traditionally said to 
have been the scene of some of 
Jane Austen’s literary labours. 
They were evidently _ built 
towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, in connection with the 
landscape planting of the park. 
Before the war, in conjunction 
with the torming of the present 
garden, the new _ orangery 
(Fig. 12) was decorated by Mr. 
Felix Harbord with rococo 
stucco, the cleverly modelled 
reliefs symbolising horticultural 
interests. The oxidised bronze 
stools simulate bamboo, with 
saffron seats, and the chairs have 
cushions of coarse linen with a 
bold design in red. A door from 
the orangery communicates with 
the house, but we will put off 
going in till next week when we 
will enter by the front door into 
Thomas May Knight’s grandly 
Palladian hall. 

(To be continued.) 
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A FAMILY OF 
GOLDCRESTS 


By S. BAYLISS SMITH 


PAIR of goldcrests that decide to nest in the garden of 

a Sussex school should be prepared to receive quite a 

lot of human attention; but they could hardly be 

expected to realise that the events of a certain historic 

day in early June, 1944, would always be associated in the 

minds of a score of schoolboys with a period of intense pre- 
occupation with their family affairs. 

The nest, an exquisitely fashioned little cup of moss felted 
with cobwebs, was slung on the underside of a yew tree bough 
only six feet from the ground. It was ideally situated for 
both observation and photography. The goldcrest, Britain’s 
smallest bird, is notoriously confiding at the nest, but it was 
a novel experience for observers to sit on the top of a step- 
ladder a yard from the nest without any camouflage and to 
watch the parent birds coming and going quite heedless of 
their presence. 

First photographs were secured in this way and early 
observations were made when the young were still only a few 
days old. As nothing noteworthy occurred, we decided to have 
a complete day of observations when the young were nearly 
full-grown and feeding would presumably be at its most 
intense stage. Such a thing is comparatively easy to arrange 
in a school where there are always a great many boys only too 
eager to exchange the routine of the form-room for a few hours 
of bird-watching. A rota of observers was drawn up and all 
that remained was to fix the day. We finally decided that, as the 
eggs had hatched on May 21, the young would be almost ready to 
fly by June 6, when they would be 16 days’ old. We made 
preparations accordingly. The first observers were to be at the 
nest by 5.30 a.m. and so they went early to bed—but only for 
very disturbed sleep, for over the South Coast all through that 
memorable night of June 5 the heavens were shaken with the 
thunder of planes, as one great air armada after another swept 
out to the French coast in a series of assaults 
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THE HEN GOLDCREST SETTLES ON HER NEWLY-HATCHED 
YOUNG 


that one felt must surely be the immediate 
prelude to invasion. 

At dawn our first observers took up their 
stations and began their chilly vigil at the nest, 
and then at 7 a.m. on the radio came the first 
hints of the tremendous news we were all await- 
ing—D-Day had dawned. The invasion had 
begun. Against the background of these world- 
shaking events our ‘‘Goldcrest Feeding Enquiry” 
seemed trivial indeed, but even on D-Day the 


A PROOF OF 
COMPLETE  FEAR- 
LESSNESS. 

The goldcrest feeds the 
young as they nestle 
of a 


in the ‘“* nest’ 


ar 


boy’s hair 


life of a school must proceed with a semblance 
of normality, and so we decided to continue our 
hour-by-hour watch on the nest. All through 
that historic day, while the planes roared over- 
head, the rota of observers was maintained 
unbroken, and by 9.30 p.m. the log was 
completed. 

Our findings can briefly be summarised as 
follows :— 

Both in appearance and behaviour the 
parent birds were unmistakably different when 
observed at such close quarters. The hen with 
her pale lemon-yellow head-stripe always ap- 
proached by a distinctive route and fed from 
the back of the nest. The cock, distinguished 
by a stripe of reddish-gold on his crown, 
approached from all angles but invariably fed 
from the front. To make his identity certain 
beyond question the first observer, standing a 
few inches from the nest, cunningly stroked the 
bird’s brow with a fine paint-brush dipped in 
whiting. It sounds a difficult feat but was really 
very easy, so tame had the bird become. Feeding 
began at 5.45 a.m. and continued without 
appreciable slackening for sixteen hours of 
daylight. The last meal was delivered at 9.30 
p.m, ; 

Between them the parents brought 393 
meals to their family of seven, but it soon 


A BOY LENDS A HAND. THE GOLDCRESTS DO NOT 


OBJECT 


became clear who was doing most of the work. 
Contrary to expectation it was the cock bird. 
He fed tirelessly all day, delivering 324 meals in 
all, an average of one every three minutes. At 
no time was he away for more than a quarter of 
an hour. The hen came only 69 times— 
in short half-hourly bursts with periods of 
11%, 2%, 234, and 3% hours away from the nest. 
It was a domestic situation with humorous im- 
plications that were not lost on the schoolboy 
observers. ‘‘Mum’s off to the pictures again ! 
Poor old Dad! It’s a hard life!” 

This comparative indifference of the hen 
goldcrest at this stage in their family life was 
quite the most interesting feature of the day’s 
observations. We think it more than possible 
that she was already concerned with a second 
nest, a theory strengthened by the fact that a 


THE GOLDCREST IS SO INTENT 0% 
FEEDING THE YOUNG THAT I° 
ALLOWS ITS HEAD TO BE STROKED 
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THE FAMILY THAT ALTOGETHER WEIGHED LESS 
THAN AN OUNCE 


few days previously we had twice witnessed a sudden flare-up 
of courtship behaviour between the two parents as they met in 
the upper branches of the yew. 

The food they delivered was entirely of insect matter. Often 
enough it was just a frothy beakful of aphides and gnats, but 
once every three or four visits something more bulky turned up. 
There was a distinct run on a yellow-bodied cranefly that was 
numerous in the locality; 105 were brought in the course of the 
day. Five moths and a few spiders completed the menu. On an 
average three young were fed at a visit. Young goldcrests therefore 
enjoy about 150 meals a day. Notes were taken on nest-sanitation ; 
85 cloaca were removed, an average of 12 per young bird. <A 
comparison of the weights of cloaca and young revealed the 
interesting fact that these young birds passed almost exactly half 
their own weight through their bodies in a single day. 

When they left the nest a number of amusing photographs 
were taken of the parents’ feeding young ones perched on our hands 
or even nestling in our hair. One was taken to the Science Laboratory 
and its weight was recorded. This feathered mite, now about to face 
the perils of the world, weighed a tenth of an ounce. It was a pleasing 
but rather astonishing last thought that this entire family—father, 
mother and seven fully-fledged young—would, if placed together in 
the balance, scale just one ounce. 


(Above) 
THE COCK INSPECTS 
THE GROWING 
FAMILY 


(Right) 

A CRANEFLY IS 

BROUGHT FOR THE 

YOUNG AS THEY 

BEGIN TO LEAVE 
THE NEST 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE title of this article is not intended 

in too literal a sense. It does not mean, 

or at any rate I sincerely hope it does 

not, that I have played my last round 
of golf nor, lest any reader should experience 
a premature relief, that I have written my last 
article about it. No, I have simply borrowed 
it from a correspondent’s letter. He wrote to 
tell me of a round which he calls his swan 
song, but of course he does not really mean it. 
Not a bit of it! He admits that he has hit a 
ball in the interim, and though two and a half 
vears have elapsed since his round, I have no 
manner of doubt that on some fine Spring day 
he will hear the links calling and calling in his 
ears and will not be able to resist the temptation. 

He is, I gather, not in the first flush of 
youth, for ten years before his round he had 
been at once cheered and depressed by a young 
naval officer saying ‘‘ Good shot, Sir, a very good 
shot’’ and then after a pause ‘‘for an old 
gentleman.’’ Moreover he suffers, and here I 
can and do sympathise with him from the 
bottom of my heart, from a hip that makes him 
lame and does not agree very well with golf. 
So the round was only one of nine holes and of 
those nine only three form the story which he 
tells with so intense a satisfaction; only three 
were swan-like but, and here 1s ‘the quint- 
essence, the absolute of poignancy,”’ they came at 
the end. To be brief, at the sixth hole of 530 yards 
long he was just off the green in three and he 
holed out in four. As to the seventh I have no 
information, but Bogey takes four to the eighth 
and he did it in three. The ninth is a one-shot 
hole; he reached the green and his putt crept 
on and on till the ball stopped a mere two inches 
short and, as he is careful to point out, in a 
dead straight line for the hole. I envy him the 
luxury of his own feelings and if anything could 
add to them it was the gratifying circumstance 
that his adversary was both surprised and 
annoyed, 

* * * 

As I said before, I do not believe, if he will 
forgive me, that this was his last round, however 
good a stopping place it may have made. He 
will have at it again and do more threes. It is 
surely one of the crowning mercies of golf that 
we do not know when we are playing our last 
round on any particular course or in any par- 
ticular competition, The future is hid from us 
and we always mean to have another go. No- 
thing would have enchanted me more than the 
knowledge that I was playing my good-bye 
round on my Macedonian course, but, as it 
chanced, that delicious fact was concealed from 
me when I played it. Other games have, at least 
for their great men, official farewells. When 
Hobbs walked to the wicket in his last Test 
Match and the Australians gathered round to 
clap him as he came in, he knew it was farewell ; 
but his counterpart in golf thinks to himself 
that though he may no longer have a chance he 
will yet play in a championship for the fun of 
the thing. Poor dear Sandy Herd’s swan song 
at St. Andrews consisted in looking at the home 
green out of a first-floor window, since, if I 
remember right, he had early hurt his knee and 
could not go on. He had even gone so far as 
to say that that championship should be his 
last and St. Andrews was the right place for it; 
but I cannot help thinking that at the bottom of 
his ever youthful heart he was contemplating 
another try and, had there been no war, he 
would once again have metaphorically thrown 
his hat into the ring. 

As we look back on it now by far the great- 
est swan song in golfing history is that of Bobby 
Jones. In 1930, as everyone knows, he won the 
Open and Amateur Championship of his country 
and of ours, ‘“‘the impregnable quadrilateral,” 
and from that day championships knew him 
no more. He has played once or twice in the 
‘“‘Masters’ Tournament’’ at Augusta, and in a 
charity match against the Ryder Cup team; 
but that was no more than the casual hitting 
of the ball in which my correspondent has 
indulged since he ended with his two threes. 
When on the eleventh green at Merion Bobby 
polished off Mr. Homans by 8 and 7 to win the 


last of his four, the American Amateur Cham- 
pionship, that was his swan song; but did he 
know it? Had he then fully made up his mind 
to retire from the field, or did the decision only 
come afterwards? If he did not know then 
there was one element and that the most 
dramatic lacking in the otherwise perfect swan 
song. 
* * * 

For humbler people the question naturally 
does not arise in so acute a form. No matter 
what our exact degree of skill, golfing life is 
in a sense a long series of swan songs. There 
is a certain quality of farewell even at the 
end of a seaside week-end of golf, when the 
next week’s work stretches ahead apparently 
illimitable. The sadness is perceptibly less if we 
end with a good round or even a good hole. 
Much more so is this the case with an annual 
Summer holiday when a whole year must inter- 
vene. It is rather unlikely that our last round 
will be a good one, for we have grown stale and 
tired and tried to crowd so much play into those 
last few fleeting days. But if we do play well 
it leaves us, so to speak, with a good taste in 
the mouth and all our previous mishaps are 
blotted out in a golden haze. I remember one 
such final day on which I had fully determined 
to play two rounds and then a little more after 
tea; but my morning round was so satisfactory 
that I resolutely packed up my clubs after it. 
It was wonderfully strong-minded of me and 
I stood and still stand, like Lord Clive, ‘‘aston- 
ished at my own moderation.”” That was a 
genuine swan song almost comparable to one 
far, far earlier on the last day of a Summer 
holiday at Felixstowe. Then at the age of nine 
or so, with my tee shot to the last hole I carried 
a bunker that had always hitherto defeated me. 
It was not, needless to say, a very long carry, 
and in the following Summer, with a whole 
additional year’s growth, I could sail over it 
with scornful ease. Nevertheless, I can still 
feel that shot thrilling in my finger-tips and 
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see the ball pitching right bang over—there 
must have been a full two yards margin- -that 
broken, menacing sandy edge. 

The swan song spirit may be said to per. 
vade every game we play. How infinitely more 
satisfying is the round wherein we begin adly 
and end well than is its converse! The © -syit 
in point of score—a poor criterion, I al! »;w— 
may be the same, but there is no compe ison 
between the two states of mind engenc red. 
In the one case we lament over what r ‘ght 
have been and accuse ourselves of hi: ing 
“finished like a yellow dog.’ In the othe we 
preen ourselves on our powers of recovery our 
fine dauntless spirit and all the rest of our 
manly virtues. There is, too, something © ore 
in it than that. The round which starts ith 
bright sunshine and ends with cloud mak: us 
apprehensive about the next day; we tho: «ht 
we had got it, the secret of driving, puttin or 
what not, and now to-morrow we shall hav _ to 
begin all over again with a new tip. The © sod 
ending sends us home with a mind serene nd 
untroubled by self-questioning. No demo: of 
style-hunting will disturb our slumbers. 

* * * 


As with a round so, and even more so, \ ith 
practice. Here it is absolutely essential to le ive 
off with a good one. Better still of course are 
two or three good ones in succession, but whiat- 
ever happens the last must be well and truly 
hit, even if we have to go on.till it is so dark 
that we can tell that we have hit only by the 
feel of the shot. A round is limited but practice 
is more or less unlimited and so we have to 
exercise a nice discrimination. Suppose our first 
few shots are all that we could wish them, there 
is heard a still small voice bidding us stop at 
once; but then that would be to miss the happy 
hour or so which we had mapped out for our- 
selves.. Besides, there is another and more 
insidious voice which whispers that those first 
shots were only a flash in the pan, that it is our 
duty to go on a little longer to make quite sure 
we have “‘got it.’’ That is the time of peril, and 
the single hour may have stretched into two 
or more, our hands may be sore and our legs 
aching before we are sure, and not so very sure 
even then. 


THE LAUNDRY BASKET 


By HAROLD VALLINGS 


UR moorland settlement was certainly 

remote, for it was six miles across the 

open moor to the village, parish church 

and burial-ground and fifteen round by 
road. We were not even on a minor road, let 
alone a main road, but our house was at the 
crossing of two lanes or glorified tracks, one of 
which led down to a road. Consequently we 
were better situated than anyone else in the 
settlement, for all the other farms were “up- 
over,”’ that is, farther into the moor, and some 
of them had not a vestige of a track leading 
to them. 

* * * 

Naturally, therefore, our house became the 
centre of the life of the community and nothing 
could pass by on to the moor without our 
knowledge. We even acted as a kind of post 
office of the district, and residents from the 
outlying farms would leave their letters with 
us to hand over to the postman, who in turn 
entrusted us with all our neighbours’ mails. 
Thus it often became our job to deliver a letter 
to Mrs. Bellamy, the poor widow in Slaughter 
Cottage, or perhaps once a month, a registered 
letter from her gallant young man in the forces 
to Miss Woolfardisworthy of the Warren Farm 
some half-mile up the worst of the lanes from 
our house; or perhaps there might be a parcel 
for Farmer Yeo, the best-known bacon-curer 
for many a mile around, a trade he had learnt 
from his father, who had died two or three weeks 
ago, and from his grandfather before him. 

But it was far more than the occasional 
mail that would pass through our hands. In 
fair weather light tradesmen’s vans would 
deliver to all, but the heavy coal cart never 
attempted to get beyond our cross “‘ roads,’’ and 
it was a regular fortnightly sight to see stacked 
along our outer stone wall some dozen or more 
one hundredweight sacks ‘‘to be called for.” 


It was, however, the arrival and despatch of the 
laundry that caused us the greatest trouble. 
The water supply of the neighbourhood was 
none too good, hence no “‘ washing’’ was done 
at home; it all went by van the fifteen miles 
to the village, and in bad weather, heavy snow 
and so on, there might well be a gap of a month 
between two visits of the laundryman, ani a 
really large quantity of baskets would be aw»it- 
ing despatch. 

This year was no exception, and for ‘he 
first time for four weeks the laundry 
arrived one very cold January evening. | 
dently the roads had just become passa 
although the moor lay under an impenetr: 
blanket of snow. The van dropped some h 
dozen large and heavy baskets and we prepa 
to hoist on board a dozen or more. There w 
two of ours, two from Mrs. Bellamy and th ce 
from Yeo’s big establishment and one fr 
most of the other holdings, although someti 
two cottagers would share one laundry bask 

* * * 

We were all tired after the day’s work, .t 
we all remembered the occasion well, as we id 
rather resent all that extra work of hoist 1g 
the baskets onto the van. All were heavy, ¢ “4 
some were very heavy; however, it was a 4 
part of our life and we despatched the van < .d 
its two attendants with some of our hoi ¢ 
brewed cider and were disposed to dismiss 1¢ 
matter until the return of our clean linen. 

But at nine the next morning the teleph« 
rang and a very masculine voice demanded | 1¢ 
names and addresses of all who had sent laun: “y 
baskets by the van the previous evening. ~1 
course we enquired the name of the speak 
but he refused to give it and again demanc:d 
the same names and addresses. We agin 
declined the information and the stranger rag 
off. Naturally we speculated on this and even- 
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tually decided that it must be a queer form of 
practical joke from one of our numerous friends 
in the village across the moor. But more excite- 
ment was to follow, for soon a small car came 
slithering through the snow and drew up beside 
our door. Out of it stepped the stalwart frame 
of our old friend Bill Merryweather, the village 
constable, and a thin wiry man in plain clothes 
whom Bill introduced as the inspector of the 
district. That made our eyes open, for never 


FEBRUARY 16, 
before had we received such visitors and we 
were all agog with curiosity, not to say a little 
fear. 

Bill stood at the door-—we wondered if he 
was guarding it—and the inspector took out 
his note-book and said he wished to ask a few 
questions, as ‘‘the corpse of an old man in a 
fine state of preservation, yet dead for several 
weeks according to medical inspection, has been 
found in one of the laundry baskets !”’ 
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We gaped with horror, and should have 
continued to do so had not at that moment 
Farmer Yeo rushed into us unannounced, with 
his coat unbuttoned, his face like parchment 
and his body trembling. ‘The wrong basket 
feyther, feyther—were be ‘e’"’ he = gasped. 
“’E died summat of a fortnight back and we 
basketed ’im and we salted ‘im down to keep 
‘im till the snow cleared and we could carry ‘im 
to burial vard across the moor !”’ 


SMALLHOLDINGS: THE POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


Another Open Letter to Service Men 


ANY of you who intend to live on 
the land after the war are making 
your main desire increasingly clear. 

V What you want is a holding of 


yo own. It may be very modest in size— 
m. ly a few acres. But you feel that it will 
br ¢ you the sense of freedom and indepen- 
de o that comes with being your own master. 


Y. realise that it will also bring you a heavy 

bv en of care and responsibility. You accept 

just as you accept the fact that running 

a allholding is about the most strenuous 
jo ny man can take on. 

| assume that, from all the discussion that 


he aken place, all the warnings that have been 
ut ved, you have fully considered the pros and 
cl My purpose, then, is to give the fullest 


in -mation available regarding smallholdings 
so iat you can decide for yourself whether you 
ca in fact, realise your ambition. 

Let me add this. There is nothing new, 
ing exceptional, in men earning a living 
fr. 1 a few acres of land. Smallholdings are an 
int gral part of our farming system—more so 
then is generally realised. Out of a total of 
37: ,000 farms and holdings in England and 
\. les, nearly half are under 20 acres. Some 
100 are of five acres or less. 

Coming now to practical details, the main 
questions for consideration are the necessary 
training, the best types of holdings, location 
and, especially, the financial aspect. 

First, the training. You know about the 
Government scheme to provide after the war 
an agricultural course lasting one year. Those 
without any real farming knowledge should 
take advantage of this scheme, since it provides 
pay, quarters and, if necessary, separation 
allowances for the trainees. 

Although not designed to fit a man specific- 
ally to run a holding the training will, in a 
certain number of cases, be sufficient to give 
keen men a good basic knowledge of small- 
holding work. But much depends on aptitude 
and an additional year or two as a farm-worker 
will be advisable in many cases. 

An important fact to keep in mind is that 
you have not only to become proficient in crop- 
raising and/or stock management; it is equally 
vital to obtain a good knowledge of the trading 
side. Many otherwise competent smallholders 
have failed because of their lack of business 
acumen. A post in which experience in market- 
ing could be obtained would be invaluable after 
the twelve months’ practical farming course. 

Next. the best types of holdings. Indivi- 
dual preferences come in here. During your 
training you may discover a natural bent; you 
may find that you have green fingers or inherent 
stock sense. 

Generally, however, a mixed holding is the 
most promising proposition—crops, poultry, a 
few pigs and, on 10 acres or more, one or two 
dairy cows. Then there is always something 
coming in and the risks are spread. Should it 
be a bad season for crops, for instance, the other 
lines will carry you through. 

A mixed holding is also the best form of 
economic, self-supporting farming. The pick of 
the crops go to market, the rest feed the stock; 
thsre is abundant manure for the ground. 

Where stock-keeping alone is preferred, 
poultry and pigs are an excellent combination. 
Bt this type of holding too often means con- 
rable reliance on imported feeding-stuffs and 
it nay be some years before adequate supplies 
ar available. 

I say little about the intensive holding on 
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which glass plays an important part, because 
of the very high cost of starting such a holding 
—probably £1,000 per acre for glass alone. Nor 
about fruit-growing, because it is highly-skilled 
work calling for considerable training—and 
“chancy,”’ too, since a few night frosts may cost 
a whole season’s work and profits—as happened 
in many parts last year. 

The type of holding determines the amount 
of land required. For market-garden crops four 
or five acres may well be enough. With poultry 
kept primarily for egg-production, two acres 
will serve for birds kept on the intensive or 
battery system; for table-bird production in 
addition to eggs, and the raising of one’s own 
replacement stock, at least four acres will be 
needed. A poultry and pigs holding calls for 
10 acres. A similar acreage, at least, is needed 
for a mixed holding, especially if one or two 
cows are to be kept. Where corn growing is to 
take its place in the rotation 25 acres will be 
desirable. 

These are minima, remember. It will 
obviously be desirable, if circumstances in any 
way permit, to acquire—or secure an option 
on—more land than is essential at the start, 
to allow for expansion and the introduction of 
new lines that may become profitable later on. 

On the general question of location all the 
Home Counties, with Wiltshire and Dorset, are 
favourable for smallholdings. There are success- 
ful smallholdings in Cheshire, Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire but, generally, Northern districts are 
“tricky” for strangers. It will be advantageous, 
where possible, to settle near your home 
country. You know conditions and will be more 
at home there—in certain parts newcomers 
froma distance are still regarded as “‘ foreigners.” 

In more particular detail, the holding should 
be within easy reach of a good local market, 
fair-sized town or seaside resort. It should be 
situated on level country, lving fairly high but 
not on the moors. Flinty soils over chalk are 
good for stock, hay and corn. A loamy soil is 
better for market-garden crops. Very heavy 
clay and any land of a marshy nature should 
be avoided. Natural shelter, good roads and an 








adequate water supply are other factors. Elec- 
tric lighting and power are a_ tremendous 
advantage. 

It is difficult to estimate now what 
may cost after the war. Allowing for 
moderation of the present inflated prices, it is 
still likely that good land for market-garden 
crops will cost in the region of £100 per acre. 
Fair average land for farm crops and stock £40 
to £50 per acre. However, the War Depart- 
ments are at present occupying 800,000 acres, 
much of it farm land. Some will come into the 
market after the war, and this may have some 
steadying influence on prices. 

This brings us to the most crucial question 
of all—capital. There is no suggestion so far 
that the Government will assist intending small- 
holders by way of loan or grant. The County 
Councils (which provide a certain number of 
holdings) have not at this stage been given 
instructions or even encouragement to provide 
additional smallholdings. All the holdings 
managed by the Land Settlement Association 
are occupied, and the Association is unable, at 
any rate for the time being, to accept further 
names for the waiting lists. 

There may be some land available to ten- 
ants when the Government-controlled 
are released. But present indications are that 
new smallholders will have to buy. 

This does not present such serious diffi- 
culties. The Government-sponsored Agricul- 
tural Mortgage Corporation will advance up to 
two-thirds of the amount of the valuation. The 
basic rate of interest has recently been reduced 
to 31%, per cent. For each £100 borrowed the 
yearly repayment varies between £4 on a 60 
years’ agreement and £11 18s. 10d. ona 10 vears’ 
agreement. Where there are buildings on the 
land the leading building societies will make 
advances. Rent, or repayment of a_ honse- 
purchase mortgage, must be taken into account 

Difficulty may arise, however, from the 
fact that vou will probably have to rely on your 
own resources for the stocking of the holding. 
For a mixed holding the pre-war estimate of 
£15 per acre must at least be doubled. For a 
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BEFORE THE WAR THIS COUNTRY HAD NEARLY FOUR AND A HALF MILLION 
PIGS—AND STILL BOUGHT 95 PER CENT. OF THE WORLD’S BACON EXPORTS. 


NOW WE HAVE FEWER THAN TWO MILLION 


PIGS. There will be plenty of 


post-war opportunities in pig-rearing, it would seem, for enterprising men 
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poultry and pigs holding the cost might easily 
reach £100 per acre or more. And you have to 
live until returns start to come in. 

A recent careful estimate of the cost of 
starting a 10-acre poultry and pigs holding with 
conditions as now showed a total of £1,400. 
This excluded land and living accommodation 
but provided for all stock, necessary equipment 
and shedding, feeding costs and the small- 
holder’s own living expenses for the first year. 

With a market-garden type of holding not 
smallholder himself 
should be able to do all the work—though he 
a very long and full week. 
four acres, especially if poultry are kept, he 
will be able to manage with part-time help 
With 


exceeding four acres the 


will have 


either from his wife or a boy. 
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come. 


On the 


Above Settlement 


10 acres 


or more, part-time help from the wife and full- 
time services from a boy will be needed. 

And what are the prospects in the way of 
earnings? It is almost impossible to say. The 
Government have declared that we shall need 
every scrap of food we can grow for years to 
But there has been no declaration of 
agricultural policy to indicate whether assured 
markets and fair prices are certain after the 
present four-year plan (which has three years 
to run) comes to an end, nor whether food 
imports will be limited or unchecked. 
other hand a 
Association tenants 
making £1,000 a year or more during the 
war and this from no more than five acres. 
Many of these men had no farming back- 
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number of Land assistance. 


have been 


Previous Open Letters to 


ground; they came originally from the dis. 
tressed areas. That gives some indication of 
the possibilities if conditions are even normally 
favourable. ; 

Summing up, it is clear that the main 
difficulty will be in regard to capital. The only 
chance for many men, will be to start in a very 
small way, 
local farmer to help out. There is still | spe, 
however, that the Government—in orde to 
help Service men and to foster their own \ ork 
for All plans—will finally decide to afford sme 


with perhaps part-time work >r 4 


S. A.M 


Service Ten 


appeared on December 1 and 15, 1944, ind 
January 26, 1945. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A CENSOR OF 
MEMORIALS 


{R—Your editorial comment in 

vour issue of January 19 on the 
censorship of memorials is timely and 
the phrase ‘‘Commissars of private 
grief’ apt. 

In December, 1941, a Hurricane 
pilot R.A.F.V.R. was killed in action 
in the first relief of Tobruk. Applica- 
tion for a faculty for a small brass 
memorial tablet was passed by the 
Parish Church Council and passed on 
to the next stage. 

Eventually, the Chancellor of a 
Northern Diocese—not Carlisle—in- 
formed the applicant that “he was 
not disposed to agree to the granting 
of a faculty.”” The boy for whom the 
memorial was intended was a grand- 
son of a Rector of the parish, who died 
in office in 1895. His forbears were 
rectors from 1745-1895 except from 
1830-40. Had the boy survived, he 
would, in time, have been patron of 
the living. 

Further information on the Chan- 
cellor’s attitude was ‘‘that he is not 
in favour of individual memorials in 
churches during this war, as it draws 
an objectionable distinction between 
those who can and those who cannot 
attord them. He hopes that after the 
war one general memorial in each 
church may be erected with all the 
names together on it without any 
distinction between them.” 

On application to a_ higher 
authority the reply was that “it was 
clearly Diocesan in nature and not for 
his intervention.” 

In conclusion one wonders why 
the Parish C.C. have anything to do 
with the matter if their local know- 
ledge is to be ignored by someone who 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE 


BEEN USED BY 


A WHITE RAINBOW 


Sir,—Returning from a cruise to 
Spitsbergen and the Arctic in 1931, 
I witnessed a similar phenomenon to 
that described by your correspondent 
Mr. James Thorpe in your issue of 
January 26, in the mists off Bear 
Island. The are was complete from 
horizon to horizon, but its extent was 
too great for me to secure a photo- 
graph of the entire bow, although I 
obtained one of a part of the arch 
where it rested, presumably, on a 
“crock of silver !’’—AGNEs B. War- 
BURG, Minehead, Somerset. 


SECRETS IN HEARTWOOD 


Sir,—Surely the most dramatic find 
in the heart of a tree was the Danish 
arrow-head discovered about 100 
years ago in the oak at Hoxne in 
Suffolk which was traditionally the 
site of the martyrdom of St. Edmund 
by the Danes in 870.—T., Chelmsford, 
Essex. 


FREE FISHING IN THE 
TEST IN 1570 


Sir,—I enclose, from an incomplete 
survey of the manor of Michelmarsh, 
Hampshire, of 1570, then held by Sir 
Henry Sidney, a detail of copyhold of 
free fishing within the manor. Is this 
stretch still ‘‘free,’’ I wonder? The 
holder, with Johan his wife and 
Thomas his son, also had the copyhold 
of “‘one Water Myll called Kymbridge 
Myll.”’ 

William Morninge holdeth by 
Copie dat xxilijto Octobr A‘E. vjti 
the free Fyshinge belong’ unto the 
said Manno of Mychelmarshe upon 
the Ryver of Test wth the baye and 
the Were or Jarre against Abridge- 

feild somtyme in the 
tenure of John 
Edwardes wth free 
Fyshinge doth begyn 
at the Northend of 
Northlease meade 
parcell of the 
Demeanes & extend- 
eth sowthward upon 
the said Ryver of 
Test unto a meadowe 
called horse’ castle 
meade And payeth 
for the same by the 
vere x$ suyte of Court 
Herryott releif and 
Fine as aforesaid. 
The price does not 
seem exorbitant.— R. H. 
D’ELBoux, Whitelands, 
Battle, Sussex. 


CROMWELL’S 


CROMWELL BEFORE NASEBY 


See letter: Cromwell's Tatle 


probably does not know either the 
parish or its people. 

If the intention of Diocesan 
authorities is to try to break the 
link between old families and their 
native church they might be straight- 
forward enough to say so.—T. C. 
THompson, Westmorland, 


TABLE 


Sir,—The photograph 

herewith shows an old 
oak table in Naseby Church, North- 
amptonshire, the nearest church to the 
site of the Battle of Naseby in the 
Civil War. 

This table is known as Crom- 
well’s Table, at which the great 
soldier, Oliver Cromwell, is said to 
have sat prior to the battle. Above 


the table area sword and 
a stirrup, relics of the 
field of battle. 

The candlesticks are 
modern church decora- 
tions.—P. H. Love Lt, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


RIBBESFORD 
HOUSE 


Sir,—As a footnote to 
your Bewdley articles, 
I send you an old print 
of Ribbesford House, 
which I suppose may 
date from about 1850-60. 
The house seems to have 
had many tenants dur- 
ing the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the Beauties of 
England and Wales, pub- 
lished in 1807, it is called ‘‘the seat of 
J. Prattington Esq.’”’: no doubt this 
was a relative of the famous Bewdley 
antiquary, Peter Prattenton, 1776- 
1840, whose collections were be- 
queathed to the Society of Antiquaries. 
The Bewdley poet, John Tibbits, in 
a volume of verse upon Bewdley and 
Spring Grove, published in 1811, has 
these lines : 
Hail, friendly 
thou enjoy 
Sweet Ribbesford’s shades, and none 
thy peace annoy. 
M. W., Hereford. 
{The illustration shows the en- 
trance front (not shown in the recent 
articles) before reconstruction.—ED.] 


REIGATE PRIORY 
Sir,—The charming view of Reigate 
Priory and the internal appointments 
of the house (which you so recently 
published) at once arrests attention, 
and your readers in all parts of 
the world must hope this Georgian 
mansion, park-land and lake can be 
saved for the nation, as a priceless 
portion of our national heritage. 

What will our American allies 
think of building development taking 
place here in Surrey amid such rural 
surroundings and so close to London. 

F. A. Hotmes, Spring Gardens, 
Buxton, Derbyshire. 


HONEST DOGS 
S1r,—In Major Jarvis’s notes in your 
issue dated November 17, 1944, there 
is an amusing reference to the standard 
of honesty of different breeds of dogs. 
Your readers may be interested to 
know that an old dog of mine, an Irish 
setter (who at the time was very much 
my master and owner) was notable 
among his friends for his honesty and 
probity until he happened one after- 
noon to rub his nose by chance against 
an iced cake standing on the bottom 
tier of the tea waggon. The experience 
was new and evidently attractive, for, 
within the next five minutes, he made 
several journeys across the room, 
rubbing his nose by mistake against 
the cake on each journey. In the end, 
having stood more than any self- 
respecting dog could be expected to 
bear, he had a bite at the cake. After 
that he gradually became the prince 
of all thieves: but there was nothing 


Prattinton, may’st 


RIBBESFORD HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE 


OF LAST CENTURY 


See letter: Ribbesford House 


clandestine about it. At the slightest 
sign of any excitement (such as the 
ringing of the door bell) he would, 
with incredible agility and swiftness, 
take a cake, or some meat from the 
table, before anyone had an oppor- 
tunity of stopping him. Then after 
feasting he would look at me with a 
mournful look, fully appreciating his 
fault, and would melt all my anger 
which would have resulted in his 
punishment.—JOHN HAWKER (P/O, 
R.A.F.), India. 


LAND BY INCH OF 
CANDLE 


S1r,—The proposal, made public, to 
establish an Air College at Alder- 
maston, Berkshire, a village within 
three miles of Silchester (Cal/eva 
Atrebatum) reminds me of an ancient 
custom that survives at Aldermaston 
almost alone. 

I mean the letting of land by inch 
of candle. Since 1815 two-and-a-!alf 
acres of meadow called Church «cre 
(sic) have been let triennially by | his 
method, the land having been e- 
queathed for the benefit of the Pa. sh 
Church. 

Here at Aldermaston a pir is 
stuck horizontally through a ta! \w 
candle an inch, or even half an i: h, 
below the tip of the candle; ie 
auctioneer lights the wick, and bidc 1g 
begins. The successful bidder is he 
(or, as it happened three years < ‘0, 
she) who is last to bid before the «1, 
as the tallow melts, slips and fall. to 
the table. 

I remember witnessing the ri’ :al 
at Aldermaston more than 30 y :rs 
ago. The auctioneer was the vi 1; 
around him were a score of farm -rs 
and tradesmen, who were joined >y 
the squire. The bidding, started at 
£3 10s., rose by half-crowns to £5. at 
which the auction closed. 

Nobody had seemed in a hur y. 
As the candle burned, the party tal! 2d 
crops and sport, and now-and-t! en 
one member would obliquely id 
another half-crown. In this way he 
proceedings dragged out for 20 
minutes. 

But, I remember, there was 4 
sporting finish. The pin faltered as 
the butcher cried ‘‘£5’’—and fell as 
a neighbour raised the bid. There was 
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vood-humoured dis- 
agreement. “Toss up” 
said the squire ; and so 
the rivals did. 

fhe squire was the 
jate Charles E. Keyser, 
President of the British ‘ 
\rcheological Associa- ‘6 
tion and one of our 7 
soundest authorities on 
English church = archi- 
He died in 


tect 
1929 

e auction used to 
bean excuse for innocent 


fest the circulation 
of th punch-bowl, and 
the p. ‘ung of churchwar- 


den sut 30 years ago, I 
you it was 
ali Y Very 
mat of - fact 
witl tle jest- 
ing the slow 
youl 
h-of- 

can letting 
was iown in 
1652 there is 
evid that it 
was rrowing 
fron French. 
In ondon 
new iper of 
1775 saw this 
adve sement: ‘“‘For sale by the 
can t the Buffalo Tavern, Blooms- 
bur) o-morrow the remaining quan- 
titie f several cargoes of ” there 
folle i a list of timbers lying at 
Bel\ r Wharf, Lambeth (to-day 
the of the County Hall, London). 

e present vicar of Aldermaston 
has n good enough to tell me that 
he ws of only two other places 


wher the custom persists : 


Chedzoy, 
near Bridgwater, 


Somerset; and 


Haxe near Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire \. G. CLARKE, 23, Parkside, 
Mill ‘11ll, London, N.W.7. 


FROM A* VISITING BOOK’”’ 


sir, | was much interested in the 
article on Castle Fraser, in CouNtTRY 
LirE of January 12. 

ly father rented Castle Fraser 
before the last war, and in case it 
interests you I send you a page from 
my “Visiting Book” of that time, 
showing my photographs of the 
Raeburns, etc., of the Mackenzies and 
Frasers that hung in the great hall 
then. I wonder what has happened 
to them. The great hall was then the 
principal sitting-room, and one had 
every sympathy with Miss Eliza’s wish 
to let in more light and sun with her 








TheHon. WF Mackenzie 






Geweral Mackenzie-FRraser 
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A PAGE FROM A 
‘* VISITING 
BOOK’”’ FROM 
CASTLE FRASER 


See letier : 
From a “ Visiting Bock” 


THE MORE YOU 
BEAT THEM. 


Sir,—I have been 
correspondence in Country LIFE, 
about the very severe treatment of 
fruit trees to induce them to bear 
fruit. 

I have just been reading Captain 
Bligh’s Log of the Bounty, from the 
original manuscript, and in Vol. 2, 
page 247, appears the following : 

To make the trees in general bear 
fruit they Chop the Trunk full of 
Cuts just as deep as to get through 
the Rind. The Otaheiteans point a 
piece of hard Wood a foot long and 
an Inch Diameter, and drive it into 
the body of their Bread fruit Trees 
to acquire the same end. 
This written by 


interested in the 


was 


Captain 


ea 


THE RAT-CATCHER’S BADGE 
See letter: A Rodent Officer of the Past 


large windows even if they are out of 
larmony as seen from outside. 

also wonder what happened to 
the quantity of old uniforms, dresses 
and amily papers which filled the 


attic: Among them was a large bundle 
f le'ters addressed to Miss Eliza 
Frases from India, and signed by 
Phili;, Francis, which I remember 


think ng were of considerable histori- 
calin erest.—DrENys BLEwITT, Boxted 
Hall Colchester, Essex. 


Bligh in 1789 after he had arrived at 
Timor from his perilous voyage in the 
open boat.—GEo. Stow, Broomfield, 


Shoppenhangers Road, Maidenhead, 

Berkshire. 

A RODENT OFFICER OF- 
THE PAST 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph of 
what has always been known in our 
family as a rat-catcher’s badge may 
be of interest to your readers. Measur- 






















Miss Elyza FRASER 134, 1H, 
by Racburn : 





Nes Mackenzie of KiLcoy 
(Miss Martha Fraser) by Raeburn 
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ing 7 ins. by 4} 
ins. the badge is of 
brass with a border 
of wheatears, not 
very clearly shown 
in the photograph, 
and the whole de- 
sign has been etched 
with considerable 
skill and delicacy. 
It is thought that 
the badge was 
probably hung over 
the entrance to 


the house to indi- 
cate the trade of 
its occupant, but 


comments would be 
welcomed from 
anyone possessing 
more exact informa- 
tion.—C. ARNOLD, 
Dry Knapp Cottage, Painswick, 
Gloucestershire. 

(This delightful plaque recalls the 
time when country folk were proud 
of their calling without the need 
for a high falutin’ official title. We 
have seen another such sign of a mole- 
catcher, in iron. The delineation of 
the rats in this example is refreshingly 
direct—and does not omit to draw 
attention, by the ear of corn, to their 
rapacity.—ED. 


A UNIQUE MEMORIAL 


S1r,—This stone slab, which com- 
memorates a tournament, is built into 
the wall of the 12th-century church 
of All Saints at Bolton, a small village 
near Appleby, Westmorland. There 
is a Norman doorway on the north 
side, which has been converted into 
a window. The slab is above this. 
The carving shows two knights in 
mail shirts, with pointed helmets and 
kite-shaped shields and lances, in the 
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fashion of the reign of 
Henry II (1154-89). The 
smaller knight’s lance 
carries no banner, which 
indicates that he is 
inferior in rank He 
has broken the guard 
of the other knight, 
who has lifted his 
shield and is receiving 
the point of the lance 
in the vulnerable spot 
under the nasal of his 
helmet 


The church, which 
has a 16th-century 
tower, 1S an-= ancient 
chapelry in the parish 
of Morland, and was 
attached to the 
priory of Wetheral 
EDWARD RICHARDSON, 
West Bridgford, Notting- 
hamshive 


once 





NINE DAYS’ WONDER 
S1r,—You recently published an inter- 
esting letter from Mr. M. W. Brockwell 
on the bridge built in nine days, at 
Syston, near Leicester, in 1797, which 
he states ‘‘ is the origin of the present- 
day phrase ‘nine days’ wonder.’”’ 

On further enquiry he will find 
I think, that it is very much older; 
indeed a familiar proverb in Shake- 
speare’s time, as is shown in the third 
part of King Henry VI, when King 
Edward announces his intention of 
marrying Lady Grey 

GLOSTER — That would be a 

ten days’ wonder at the least. 

CLARENCE.—That’s a day longer 

than a wonder lasts. 
(Act 3, Scene 2). 
Ultimately it appears to have 
arisen from the fact of kittens and 


puppies being born blind and the 
blindness lasting nine days. There 
is also the well-known Nine Days’ 


Wonder, published in 1600, in whic h 
the comic actor, William Kent, relates 
the story of his Morris dance from 
London to Norwich.—R. G. Morton 
Beacon-Tor, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


A VOICE FROM THE 
JUNGLE 
S1r,—I am sure you are well used to 
letters of appreciation by your readers 
abroad, but this one is a letter from 
the heart. A few months ago you 
published a letter and photograph of 
mine about Bucklershard ‘and the 
\dams family, the master builders of 
the ships of the Royal Navy in the 
eighteenth century. Gunner Adams 
writes from the wilds of Burma, where 
he is serving his country, to say how 
he enjoyed reading in your paper 
about his great-grandmother Mrs. 
Adams and that the stories I told are 
those of his childhood’s memory in 


his native village. He writes: ‘‘In- 
stead of the Adamses dying out, 


A 12th-CENTURY TOURNAMENT COMMEMORATED 
IN CHURCH 


See letter: A Unique Memorial 





FROM 
PAINTED BY 
ABOUT 1744 


SCENE 
PAMELA 


NATIONAL GALLERY, MELBOURNE 


Table Glass 


See letter: Old English 


no one to tell the first-hand 
stories of my grandparent. you can 
see by this letter there is still one 
Adams left to carry on the old 
traditions 

Traditions they are, of the build- 
least two of which 
were at Trafalgar, of master builders, 
of good old days. I have had letters 
from the other end of the world, one 
from a muddy trench and 
dried, but I like this last one best. 
CountrY LIFE is doing a grand war 
work, carrving on, and cheering these 
homesick men who never complain. 
DoroTHY HAMILTON DEAN, Buckfast- 
leigh, South Devon 


OLD ENGLISH TABLE 
GLASS 


Seldom, except in the conversa- 
tion pieces of Hogarth and Zoffany, 
do the furniture and other beautiful 
objects with which our ancestors sur- 
rounded themselves figure in detail in 
the pictures of their day. A special 
interest therefore attaches to the 
identification in the painting by the 
contemporary artist, Highmore, now 
in the National Gallery, Melbourne, 
of a group of four or five bell-bowled 
glasses with domed feet standing upon 
a glass salver in the middle of an oval 


leaving 


ing of ships, at 


rescued 


DIR 


WITH FRUIT LIKE ASPARAGUS 


See letter: A Dragon Tree 


dining-table with scrolled cabriole 
legs, which are of precisely the same 
pattern as certain of the jelly glasses 
dating from about 1730 illustrated by 
Mr. G. Bernard Hughes in his article 
Old English Dessert, Sweetmeat and 
Jelly Glasses in Country LIFE of 
December 22, 1944. A glass salver or 
comport similar to the one shown here 
is illustrated by Mr. Hughes in his 
second article of February 2, 1945. 
Joseph Highmore, painter of 
portraits, conversation pieces and 
subject pictures, who died in 1780 at 


RICHARDSON’S NOVEL 
HIGHMORE 
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the age of 88, was a 
highly skilled delineator 
of the accessories of 
English social and 
domestic life during the 
first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. A friend 
of Samuel Richardson, 
he painted, about: 1744, 
as illustrations to Rich- 
ardson’s novel Pamela, 
a set of twelve scenes 
from the story of Pamela 
—the virtuous heroine 
who ultimately marries 
the gentleman in whose 
house she had” been a 
serving maid. 

The story of this 
set of paintings, which 
together form one of the 
most valuable docu- 
ments existing for the 
study of English middle- 
class domestic life of 
the day, is worth re- 
cording. Their existence 
was unknown until 
1920, when they appeared in the 
McCalmont sale at Christie’s under 
the name of the Dutch painter Cornelis 
Troost. Identified by means of con- 
temporary engravings, they were pur- 
chased for 820 guineas and divided up 
and resold—four going to the National 
Gallery, London, four to the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, and four 


OFF FOR 


See letter: 


including the one entitled Lady 
Danvers Ilitrveats Pamela, illustrated 
here—to the National Gallery, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. ; 

Their separation, though _per- 
haps unavoidable, was in some ways 
unfortunate, for we learn that the 
artist when he exhibited them in 1744 
was most anxious that “‘they should 
be seen and considered together and 
the connection between the several 
pictures preserved.”” It was a happy 
circumstance, on the other hand, that 
Australia should have shared in the 
division, and thus benefit by the 
display of such attractive and out- 
standing illustrations of the British 
Way of Life in early Georgian times. 

H. CLirForp SmitH, Highclere, 
neay Newbury, Berkshire. 


A DRAGON TREE 


Sir,—The enclosed print is a close- 
up of the crown of a dragon tree 
growing in Gibraltar. Originally 
brought over from Teneriffe, it has 
the bark of a beech, the woody struc- 
ture and leaf of a palm and the fruit 
of an asparagus. When it is cut the 
exudation is red.—L. S., Kent. 


A COPTIC CROSS 


SirR,—I have just read Mr. G. Ber- 
nard Wood's letter in Country LIFE 
for December 1, regarding a pro- 
cessional cross in Hexham Priory. 
rhe Latin wording seems to have 
caused some mystery. Kafr Salamak 
1S a village not far from here, which 
has a Coptic church. Skarkiyah is 
the name of this Province, meaning 
Eastern. This town (Zagazig) is the 
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capital of the Province. The man’s 
name Jbn-El Shatay is a Coptic name. 
I am hoping to get in touch with the 
Coptic Bishop to see if he knows 
anything about the bequeather Jbn El 
Shatar. This should, I think, show 
that the cross is Coptic and came from 
here. The Latin when translated is 
just Arabic, giving the donor’s name, 
village and province.—J. D. LocKEr, 
The Government Sec. School, Zagazig, 


Egypt. 
A WAGGON FROM 
SUFFOLK 


S1r,—Suffolk has evolved many things 
peculiar to herself, even to a waggon, 
and in her own incomparable language 
given ita name. Here is a photograph 
of that which in old Suffolk parlance 
was known as a morphadite. It con- 
sists of a tumbril, the shafts of which 
are fastened to a forward extension, 
also with shafts, thus providing a 
double loading platform most useful 
at haysel or harvest. When not so 
required the tumbril can be detached 
and used in the ordinary way. 

These composite waggons can be 
found in High Suffolk and parts of 
Norfolk, and are, I think, still being 
made by a few wheelwrights. The 
name morphadite seems to be much 
more fitting than hermaphrodite as 
used by the auctioneers.—ALLAN 
Joxsson, Beauchamp Cottage, 21, Crown 
Dale, S.E.19. 


A DRIVE 


The Dog-cart 


THE DOG-CART 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested 
to see this photograph of my children’s 
Corgi, harnessed to a child’s hand- 
cart. The passenger was a _ white 
Pekinese, who thoroughly enjoyed his 
trips, even at quite high speed. 

This corgi is a splendid dog with 
children and he is devoted to them; 
he didn’t have to be trained to go in 
the cart, but took to it straight away. 

ANN THOMPSON, Gatacre Park, near 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


CHARLES II AT BRIDPORT 
S1r,—When King Charles II was de- 
feated at Worcester on 
September 3, 1651, and 
found escape to Wales 
blocked, he set out for 
the Channel coast. 
At Charmouth 
failure beset the King. 
He was forced to flee 
inland again. The chosen 
rendezvous was the 
George Inn, Bridport, of 
which I enclose a photo- 
graph. All this coast was 
jostling with — soldiers 
ready for the expedi- 
tion against the Isle of 
Jersey. 
The King, tending 
the horses, made merry 
with a drunken ostler, 
who said they had met 
in Exeter ! 
But 15 
after they 
George, Parliament- 
arians were searching 
for them. (At Char- 
mouth a blacksmith had 


minutes 
left the 


discovered North Country nails in the 
horses’ shoes — yet the: rider 
claimed to come from Exeter ! 

The King turned down a si 
and the pursuit was heard ga 
along the main road to Dorc 
That night they spent at the ( 
Inn (now a private house) at 
windsor. 

When the King finally esca ed to 
France, he went from Brightheln stone 
(a village now grown into Bris ton 
There they stayed for supper + the 
George Inn. 


had 
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SUFFOLK MORPHADITE 

See letter: A Waggon from Suffol 

In all the cases the inns were 
called the George. Whence comes this 
name, for Charles’s day was half a 
century before the first King George? 
—X., Bridport, Dorset. 

[The George, as an inn sign, long 
ante-dates the Hanoverian dynasty, 
being derived from St. George, and 
more pertinently, from the badge of 
the Order of the Garter. 

The photograph, however, also 
serves to draw attention to what 1s 
surely one of the most delightful of 
Georgian shop fronts remaining intact 
in any country town. Between the 
pair of small-paned but large display 
windows, slightly bowed, the entrance 
door has panes with delicate seg- 
mental bars. The fascia board is a 
model of restraint and of clear well- 
designed lettering. The bow windows 
over it are amusingly gothic, with a 
trimming of lace-like crenellation and 
pointed panes at the head of the thick- 
barred sashes. The top of the front 
has a display board large enough to 
satisfy a chain store—but how diiffer- 
ent ! Large decorative scrolls support 
the upper part, and the whole is sub- 
divided into balanced sections, which 
has the result of bringing the whole 
into scale with the street. It is the 
continuous expanse of the large display 
boards of modern commerce tiiat is 
blatant, because it is out of scale with 
and consequently dwarfs, the fe: tures 
of old buildings adjoining. Here 
the bold, good, 19th-century | tter- 
ing, though large, is not bh «tant 
because it is fitted into compart: ents 
in scale with the other features... ED 


THE OLD GEORGE INN AT BRIDPORT 


See letter: Charles 11 at Bridfort 
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AGNEW 


72nd 
ANNUAL 


=XHIBITION 
OF 


WATER 
COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 


FEB.— MARCH) 


T. GIRTIN 


(This Drawing is included in the Exhibition) 


Messrs. Agnew would be grateful for any information as 
to the building represented. 


13, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





BY APPOINTMENT TO H. M. THE KING 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Fine 


Chinese At 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
EST. 1772 Cables : Spink . London 


Tel.: Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) 











JOHN BELL.f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


An historic and unique Suite of 
Highland Dress Ornaments, pre- 
sented by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria to her faithful retainer and 
friend, John Brown, and all inscribed 
accordingly. The suite is all silver 
mounted and inset with cairngorms 
and amethysts. It comprises a dirk, 
shean dhu, powder horn, shoulder 
brooch, plaid brooch, sporran, sword 
and sword belts. The hilt of the 
sword is shown in the smaller 
photograph. The price for the 
complete suite is £375. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


\berdeen 3090 
LSO AT 
98, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, 


ouglas 0647 GLASGOW 


able address: ‘*Antiques, Aberdeen,” 

















H.M. QUEEN MARY 


© ai FIN 
By Appointment to OR : 
Ly. 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Tlorks of Art 


Pi OR ae 


Fine Famille Rose 
Vase with decoration 
of figures and bamboo 
tree, in Chinese taste. 


Yung Cheng Period 
1723-1735 A.D. 


Height 163 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 
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FIELD-MARSHALL POST-WAR FARMING ECONOMICS No. 2. 


If British Agricul- 
ture is to survive the 
critical post-war period, it 
must be progressive, and it 
must be efficiently mechanised. 


The efficiency of a 
tractor depends largely on 


scientific weight distribution, 


resulting in maximum wheel 


adhesion and minimum 


Unless 


slip. 


the design of your 


tractor is based on this prin- 


ciple, the efficiency of your 


machine 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. 


is bound to suffer. 


LTO... 


> 
\FIELD-MARSHALL \ 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MCORMICK-DEERING 


OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 


HarvesterHouse 259, CITY ROAD.LON aye) \| Se 
Te/: Clerkenwel! 992/. Crams:lotharco. Barb London 
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FARMING 





A WASTE OF 
ENTERPRISE 


KNOCK at the door at lunch 

time brought me out to find 

an elderly gentleman waiting 

with a trade card. The 

object of his visit was to sell 
me seed corn, fertilisers and root seeds. 
I looked at the card and found that 
he had come from a distance of 150 
miles—three counties away in fact. 
Looking round I saw that he had come 
by car, quite a small car but still it 
was a car. I have no doubt that what 
he was offering was excellent stuff, 
but really in these days of shortage 
of manpower and shortage of petrol 
and tyres it seems to me fantastic that 
a firm, however reputable, should send 
travellers this distance. I had never 
heard before of the firm. They are not 
of national standing and there is no 
reason to suppose that the goods they 
have to sell are of such particular 
virtue as to justify a salesman’s travel- 
ling and then, if orders are booked, the 
transport of seed corn over a long 
distance at a time when the railways 
and road transport have more on their 
hands than they can conveniently 
manage. I know that ordinary goods 
traffic is banned at the local station, 
and this has been the position for the 
last three weeks. No doubt seed corn 
and fertilisers get priority but if such 
priority is abused then ordinary 
traffic gets pushed still further down 
the list. 


Farmers’ Co-operative 
Societies 


N the war years, when there are so 
many pre-occupations, I have 
found it convenient to stick to two 
local firms that I know well. One is a 
private firm and the other is a farmers’ 
co-operative society. Most of the 
things we buy are now controlled in 
price and provided that the service 
is good it does not matter much to the 
farmer where he buys. I have made 
the point in these Notes before that 
any farmer who wants to should be 
given the opportunity of buying from 
the local farmers’ co-operative society 
or selling his produce to such a society 
so that he can get the benefit of a 
bonus on the business he does. This 
may amount to a useful sum at the 
end of the year. In the scheme for 
rationalising milk deliveries in order 
to save manpower and transport this 
point has been met in the consumers’ 
interest. Those town consumers who 
prefer to do so can still do their busi- 
ness with co-operative societies. No 
such provision has been made in 
farming business. 


Losing Bonuses 


HAVE been under direction for the 

past two years or more to send my 
eggs to one of the big London dairies 
which happens to have an egg packing 
station twenty miles away from my 
farm. Formerly I sent to a farmers’ 
co-operative society, but when the 
Ministry of Food allocated collecting 
areas I found that I was given to the 
private firm, so I had to forgo any 
bonus on egg sales. I have discussed 
the point with the manager of the 
farmers’ co-operative packing station, 
and if the rules of co-operative soci- 
eties allowed, he would be quite 
ready to recommend to the directors 
that members who are precluded 
from supplying the societies should 
get some compensation. But, quite 
rightly, any bonus which co-operative 
societies give has to be allocated on 
the basis of the business which mem- 
bers do with the society in the current 
year. I should add that the distance 
involved is nothing like the 150 miles 
which my visitor travelled to seek my 
business on behalf of a private firm 
three counties away. 


Spring Corn and Fertilise 


IS visit served to remind me hat 
I should order my Spring orp 
and make quite sure that the ferti: sers 
I require are on the way. WH 2 | 
rang up my merchant he assure: me 
that the fertilisers ordered for S; -ing 
delivery as long ago as last July, \ hen 
we all had our fertiliser permits om 
the War Agricultural Committee, ere 
due for delivery this month. He old 
me that fertilisers had been co: jing 
through slowly, particularly basic Jag, 
but he had been advised that : >m- 
pound fertiliers should come thr: igh 
to time. He asked me whether I jad 
got all the potash I wanted for sme 
fields which he remembered proved 
potash-deficient on analysis and had 
therefore been allocated some extra 
potash last year. I had not realised 
that there might be some extra potash 
for this land again, but I found that 
the War Agricultural Committee could 
let me have a permit for a small 
amount. This is all to the good. Even 
¥ cwt. of potash salts on this potash- 
deficient land may make the difference 
of two sacks of barley to the acre 


Seeds Prospects 


GATHER that there is enough seed 

barley of good type to meet all 
likely demands. There is every pro- 
spect that the barley acreage will 
show an increase this year because so 
many farmers were not able to plant 
all the Autumn wheat they intended 
[ expect there will also be an increase 
in Spring oats. Many of us are running 
short of hay and we shall not have 
any hay or oat straw to carry over to 
next Winter. We grow oats chiefly 
for the grain of course, but the straw 
does come in very useful in thiese 
times and no doubt other farmers 
beside myself are planning to put in 
at least one extra field of oats. It is 
a good idea too to have a piece of vats 
and vetches which will make a useful 
forage, either hay or silage. Every 
Winter we seem to have more cattle 
on our farms and the amount of 
Winter keep is not keeping pace with 
their needs. 


Girls on the Land 


/ | NHE Chairman of the W.L.A. in 
my county tells me that slic is 
hard-pressed now to meet the demands 
of farmers. There was a time six 
months ago when she had more . rls 
on her list than she could place nd 
some good girls, skilled in milk og 
were being drafted into gangs (‘or 
hoeing and such general work. ‘ 
the W.L.A. is short of milkers. P 
bly the rate of matrimony am 
dairy maids is higher than among 
girls who drive tractors. More 
would no doubt join the W.L.: 
they could live at home, but it is 
of the requirements that a girl sha 
mobile. What often happens if a 
gets a job close to her home is 
she is useless to the Land Army i! 
loses that job. There may be no ¢ 
farm within cycling distance w 
she can be placed. If the Land A ny 
posts her to any farm at a dist 
she refuses to leave mother and so 
dismissed from the Land Army. ‘ 
course there is no reason why a_ itl 
who wants to live at home should :0t 
find regular employment on a ne {h- 
bouring farm. There is nothing to 
prevent her doing so, but unless she 
is mobile she does not qualify for “he 
Land Army and the uniform provi <4. 
which is what the girls want m ‘st. 
The girl who works on the land «nd 
is not in the Land Army gets her extra 
ten industrial clothing coupons each 
year, but they do not go far in }'f0- 
viding and maintaining suitable kit 
for farm work. CINCINNATUS. 
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OBJECTIONS TO 
RE-DEVELOPMENT 


RELIMINARY rumblings are 
heard, in various parts of 
London and the suburbs, of a 
storm which threatens to 
break in connection with re- 
deve _pment schemes. In Mayfair 


quit. an appreciable number of owners 
and . nants of large houses are by no 
mee > reconciled to the idea of regard- 
ing .e district as being open to a 
wh sale adaptation for commercial, 
offi and other non-residential pur- 
pos: , in spite of the fact that at the 


tim: ‘ot only were no objections raised 
to h conversions, but facilities 
wer freely offered, to meet the im- 
per:. ve claims of war work, and the 


fact hat many private firms had be- 
com homeless owing to enemy action. 
Sim rly with regard to re-housing. 


iere is now a strong feeling that 
if t! value of sites and houses, and 
blo of flats, in Mayfair and other 


We ind areas, is to be maintained, 
the nust be a drastic reconsideration 
of s emes which visualise the use of 
ver, .ostly property, both sites and 


prer ses, for re-housing persons from 
othe districts. What such re-housing 
inv s, in its financial aspect alone, 
can) ‘inferred from the fact that when 
hous s are seized for re-housing, one 
of ‘.e conditions confronting the 
owns is that the rents to be paid by 
the t nants are to be such as the said 
tena'ts would normally pay for 
accommodation. If, therefore, a large 
hous’ is divided into a number of 
tenements, the total rental may not 
amount to more than a small fraction 
of its original annual value. Seeing 
that the property has been compul- 
sorily taken out of the owner’s hands 
it will hardly be contended that he 
should be penalised by losing the 
difference between the original and 
the emergency income from it. If the 
difference is to be made up from public 
funds, whether rates or taxes, it means 
that a vast sum of money will have to 
be found in that way, with all the 
attendant expenses of administration 
and collection, instead of its accruing 
at comparatively small cost to the 
owner, and without any risk of 
empties”’ and defaulting tenants. 


INTRUSION OF SMALL 
NOISY TRADES 


i he are other aspects of the 
whole question of the injury to 
the character of localities due to chang- 
ing the type of occupation followed, 
and observation of them in certain 
formerly first-rate suburban districts 
suggests that many of the persons who 
have had to be re-housed do not find 
their new accommodation as _ con- 
xenial as that which they held before 
the war. Hampstead Borough Council 
ismaking strong representations to the 
London County Council against the 
increased number of applications for 
the use of residential property for 
business purposes. Even noisy manu- 
facturing work is the subject of re- 
quests for permission, and the work is 
proposed to be carried on in part only 
of a house, a deplorable prospect for 
the occupier of the rest of the premises 
and ihe adjoining houses. Whether in 
Mayfair or some residential suburb 
no respect for tradition and amenity 
's revealed in some of the proposed 
changes of use, and to prevent per- 
manent deterioration and deprecia- 
tion reliance must more and more be 
Placed on the wise exercise of the 
cont: 51 vested in the authorities. The 
Matt r is of vital importance not only 
to pr _perty owners, but to the general 
publi>, for the preservation of ame- 
lity contributes essentially to the 
Pleas re of life in London in ordinary 
peric is. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN 
HAMPSTEAD 


HE proposal of the Hampstead 
Borough Council to demolish 
two or three old mansions, and to use 
the site of almost a couple of acres, 
at the New End corner of Well Walk, 
is under consideration by the Ministry 
of Health, an official enquiry having 
been ordered. The properties which 
the Borough Council seeks power to 
purchase are Nos. 7, 9, 11, 13 and 17, 
New End Square, as well as Burgh 
House, Wingfield House, Weatherall 
House and Nos. 7 and 9, Well Walk. 
They form a compact corner of large 
and small houses and spacious gardens 
dominating one of the principal ap- 
proaches to the Heath. The quietude 
of Well Walk in pre-war days made it 
a favourite residential quarter for 
professional men and other admirers 
of old-fashioned houses. Happily 
Well Walk seems so far to have 
escaped any very serious damage 
from enemy action, whereas in some 
less attractive parts of the borough 
a ready-made clearance and_ low- 
priced properties are available. 
AN ESSEX BORDER VILLAGE 
SOLD 
ORD BRAYBROOKE has sold 
the Heydon estate of 1,400 acres, 
on the border of Essex and Cambridge- 
shire. The property. midway between 
Saffron Walden and Royston, includes 
large farms and most of the village 
of Heydon. Messrs. Simmons and Sons 
and Messrs. Martin Nockolds and Sons 
were the agents concerned in the 
transaction. 

Small Cotswold freeholds, two of 
them in or near Bibury, are among 
recent sales by Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff’s Cirencester office. One is 
The Barn House, originally a barn, at 
Arlington, with 3 acres, and another 
is the Clover, Winson, with 3 acres, 
and fishing in the Colne. Major 
General E. O. Lewin is the buyer of 
the latter, and Major Travis is its 
vendor. The firm has, through its 
office at Northampton, and in con- 
junction with Messrs. Fisher, Sanders 
and Co., sold Oxenden Hall, and 
88 acres, at Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire. 

Large farms contributed to a 
total of approximately £25,000 at a 
Crewe auction. One of 180 acres, let 
at £352 a year, in Warmingham, made 
£7,825; and 84 acres, at Occlestone, 
held at a yearly rent of £175, fell to 
a bidder of £4,430. 


TWO LONDON SALES 


IR BERNARD DOCKER has 
purchased the Grosvenor lease- 
holds, Nos. 28-36, Davies Street, 
Berkeley Square, W., a block called 
Claridge House, for use as offices by 
various concerns with which he is 
connected. The net, or, as it is some- 
times called, “carpet,’’ area is about 
50,000 square feet. The price is well 
over £100,000. Messrs. Collins and 
Collins and Messrs. Herring, Son and 
Daw were the joint agents. Probably 
one of the earliest incursions of busi- 
ness into Davies Street was when, in 
the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, the gunmaker, Joe Manton, 
lived over his shop there. The street 
perpetuates the name of Mary Davies, 
whose marriage to Sir Thomas Gros- 
venor, in 1676, passed a vast tract of 
the West End into the possession of 
the Grosvenors. 

Hampstead property, with pos- 
session, No. 6, Nutley Terrace, has 
changed hands through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, under the 
hammer at Hanover Square, for 
£8,200. ARBITER. 
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Author of “ Parts of Barbary” 


Alan Houghton 
BRODRICK 


BEYOND THE BURMA ROAD 


Written by an author who is an expert on Far 
Eastern affairs, tor the reader who wants to get 
at the facts behind the news Beyond the Burma 
Road is indispensable for following the course of 
the World War's other half 

Illustrated 16/- 





Author of “Judgment Reserved” 
The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Henry 

SLESSER. oc. 


ORDER AND DISORDER 


In this, his latest book, the author contrasts the 


society which dissolved in the fourteenth and 
succeeding centuries with that medieval one 
which he calls Christendom 15/- 





Hutchinson’s Quarterly Record 


of the War 
The 
Highteenth 
Quarter 
PHILIP P. GRAVES 


The Eighteenth Quarter covers the period be- 
tween January 1—March 31, 1944 The Times: 
“These records have become invaluable '’ With 
18 Illustrations and Maps Ready shortly 9/6 
*% X&*& Copies of the Third Quarter to the 
Seventeenth Quarter are still available Order 
now 9/6 each 





A Selection from Letters and 
Diaries of German Soldiers 
and Civilians 
T TYPE 
rRUE to { 
This book provides a mass of documentary 
evidence concerning not only Nazi atrocities, but 


the state of mind of both the German soldier and 
civilian from 1940 onwards 10/6 





A new volume of verse by 


Alfred 
NOVES 
SHADOWS ON THE DOWN 
AND OTHER POEMS 
Chere will be no small welcome awaiting this 


latest volume of Alfred Noyes, which, as ever, 
proclaims ascendancy in freshness and clear, 


lyrical qualities As a poet he has achieved dis- 
tinction and wide popularity throughout the 
English-speaking world 8/6 





HUTCHINSON Novels 


New 





Author of “ Pendleton Harvest” 
D. C. F. 
HARDING 


THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE 


Mrs Harding has chosen a difficult subject and 
has treated it with great skill, delicacy and 
incerity; her readers are gripped, held and 
torced to burn midnight oil Ready shortly 8/6 





Author of “ Divorce Anniver- 


sary” (10th Thous) 
Sonia 
DEANE 


UNTOLD STORY 


Once again Sonia Deane sets a problem to invite 

argument, and no matter what your own par- 

ticular theory about it may be Untold Story 

cannot fail to interest and absorb you 8/6 
Ready shortly 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co (Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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THE CREDIBILITY 
OF THE WITNESS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T doesn’t matter who writes 
most novels, because it wouldn’t 
matter if they were not written 
at all. And there are some novels 

dealing with universal experience of 
which we may say that we want to 
know something about the author 
only in the sense that we are inter- 
ested in anyone who enchants or 
exalts us. 

But there are other novels, deal- 
ing indeed with universal experience, 
since all true human 
experience comes 
under that head, but 
dealing with it in 
an environment that 
happens to be, for 
some reason or 
other, controversial 
at the moment. 
Take Russia as an 
instance. Whether 
through her own un- 
willingness to be 
“ forthcoming,’’ or 
through our retusal 
to take as much 
trouble as we might 
have done to under- 
stand her, we know little enough, even 
now when she has for so long been 
our ally, about the sort of life that 
was being lived in Russia just before 
she entered the war. 


RUSSIAN PICTURE 

An exceptionally impressive novel 
called Dasha (John Lane, 8s. 6d.) 
dealing with those years has been 
written by Miss E. M. Almedingen. 
It gives a picture widely different 
from my ignorant preconception. It 
gives, for example, a much more 
important part to religion in the lives 
of the young people—not the sur- 
vivors of the old +égime—than I had 
thought to be the case; and so, to 
me, this is pre-eminently a case in 


DASHA 


AYA AAAMMAA211— 


which one should know something 
about the author. The question of 
the credibility of the witness is 
important. 


Inside the “ jacket,’’ we are given 
the customary unnecessary informa- 
tion about the novel: unnecessary 
because we are capable of reaching 
our own conclusions; but concerning 
the author there is not a word. Did 
she lve in Russia during the years 
she describes, or did she have oppor- 
tunity, denied to most of us, of know- 
ing what was happening there? 
Altogether, I wish that publishers 
would get out of the habit of writing 
what is usually an over-statement 
about a book and use the space instead 
to tell us something about the creden- 
tials of the person who writes it. 
That is, of course, when these facts 
would have use in helping us to 
accept or reject testimony. 

The same considerations apply in 
the case of Miss Maritta Wolff’s novel 
The Sighing of the Heart (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.). I read, enjoyed, and 
commended Miss Wolff's first novel 
Whistle Stop, but I know nothing of 
her except that she is an American 
girl still in her early twenties. I should 
like to know more. I should like to 
know what is the experience which 
permits her to offer us in this new 
novel a picture of life in a small 
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By E. M. Almedingen 
(John Lane, 8s. 6d.) 


THE SIGHING 
OF THE HEART 
By Maritta Wolff 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


CONFESSIONS 
OF AN UNCOMMON 


By Reginald L. Hine 


BAYA MAMAAM121— 


American manufacturing town which, 
if it be true, is enough to make one 
despair of the future of people who 
live in the sort of conditions here 
represented as general. 

I think it is a most important 
point: this of the credibility of the 
witness, for consider, in the case of 
these two books, the conclusion we 
should have to come to if we accepted 
them at face value: namely, that in 
two towns of roughly the same size, 
and at precisely the 
same point in his- 
tory, the Russians 
were a colourful, 
varied, hard - work- 
ing, art-loving and 
creative people, 
buoyed up by a deep 
instinctive religious 
sense and full of 
hope for the future; 
while the Americans 
were without the 
slightest sense of 
obligation to God or 
man, Mammon wor- 
shippers, doped with 
cheap and nasty 
amusements, uninterested in the things 
of the mind and spirit, and living a life 
on an edge from which they might slip 
into hopeless poverty on the one hand 
or crime on the other. 


AMMAMWMANA AAW 


ATTORNEY 


(Dent, 15s.) 


I commend both these books as 
most moving works of fiction, but I 
must frankly say that I cannot make 
up my own mind, without further 
evidence, as to whether the fiction is 
well based in fact. I can give expres- 
sion only to this general sense of the 
matter: that Miss Almedingen has 
chosen to lay her emphasis on things 
of good report, and that Miss Wolff 
has consciously gone around at night, 
turning her sudden flashlight on every 
hole and corner that was likely to 
harbour something disagreeable. 


A CONTRAST 

Speaking, of a girl who has got 
into trouble with the police, Dasha 
says: ‘‘You can’t wander, you must 
belong somewhere—if not to a nation 
or a group, then to yourself. You must 
be rooted. She did not even belong 
to herself. She. was a clown without 
a circus.’’ These words might be used 
of everybody in Miss Wolff’s novel. 
They belong nowhere: they are root- 
less. Most of them live in a “‘ rooming- 
house”’ where they achieve contiguity 
without community. The men work 
in the motor-factories, making bits 
and pieces, never knowing the joy of 
creating a whole thing. What leisure 
they have is footled and frittered 
away in complete inanity, and they 
speak a language which has not a 
nodding acquaintance with the beauty 
and continuity of English. It is a 
rootless language, as they are rootless 
people. “‘How’s about you goin’ out 
with me?” “Hi yuh, I’m ina hurry.” 

The high-light of existence is to 
be found in Toresca’s restaurant, with 
its “‘ floor shows”’ and secret rooms for 
gambling and girls. Murder, suicide, 
lunacy and rape take the edge off an 
existence otherwise monotonous. 

Miss Wolff rarely allows herself 
any time for description, and when she 
does, it is an etching in a few bleak 





is IT 
TRUE? 


This is a question we hcve 
often to ask ourselve: 


Concerning the ordinary eve 


5 
of every-day life it can usu: !y 
be answered satisfactorily  y 
reference to facts which are >t 
open to doubt. Concerning ¢ 
mysteries of life, however, {.1¢ 
question impinges on mati rs 
of faith and belief, and t. at 
raises difficulties. 

When the veracity of a be ‘ef 
cannot be checked by convinc: ig 


evidence, a believer might w.| 


say: ‘‘ I do not claim that i’ is 
right or true, but it appeals ‘o 
me owing to my way of looking 
at things; I find it helpful, so | 
adopt it.’’ His attitude is thon 


rational, especially if he recoz- 
nises that, as all people are 
different in their make-up, there 
is no reason why his belief should 
of necessity appeal to others. 


Unfortunately many people 
holding beliefs that suit them 
try to force their creeds on the 
rest of the community, claiming 
that their articles of faith are 
fundamental truths. So beliefs 
become dogmas, give rise to 
intolerance, and lose the genuine 
virtues that give them value. 


Issued by THE RATIONALIST 


PRESS ASSOCIATION LTD., 


4,5 & 6, JOHNSON’S COURT, 
FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 

















BIRDS 
OF THE 


GREY WIND 


By EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 


Anew edition of this beautiful book 
on the birds, flowers and folk-ways 
of Northern Ireland. By the author 
of The Way Birds Live. Illustrated. 

12s. 6d. 


| WENT 
A’SHEPHERDING 


By RICHARD PERRY 


“A vivid account of sheep-farm ng 
in Skye and the Western Highla: ds 
which makes exciting reading.”’ 
Sunday Ti 2 
Fully illustrated. 2nd edn. 12s. 4. 


TREES & SHRUE > 
THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR 


By BLANCHE HENREY, F.R.P 
Text by W. J. BEAN, C.V.O., 


A magnificent collection of 80 f |- 
page monochrome plates and § .n 
four colours. The text, incluc 1g 
chapters on transplanting, prur 1g 
and propagation with notes to e ch 
plate, by W. J. Bean, late Cure or 
of Kew Gardens, author of  1¢ 
standard work on the subject. “Is. 


G, Already over-subscribed by ti : 
publishers. 
LINDSAY DRUMMOND Li1D. 
6 Buckingham St., London, W.©.2 
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lines: ‘The sun was already near 
setting, the sky bright and glowing in 
the west. There wasn’t any snow on 
ground, just the drab frozen dirt, as 
colourless and unyielding as_ the 
cement sidewalk. The trees stuck up 
against the pale sooty-looking sky, 
bare and motionless. Ugly frame 
houses stretched away down the street 
to a background of factory chimneys, 
begrimed with smoke.” 

n our other novel, Dasha, Gleb, 
a young professor of literature, gives 
4 lecture on Nikolai Nekrassov. He 
savs: ‘He took his themes from the 
squi ur, unhappiness and _ inarticu- 
lacy { a people he understood better 
thar most others in his day. 
He | rrowed no fantastic colours, had 


rece. rse to no sublime philosophy, and 
met d with no abstract problems. 
_. . He used no pretty words. He 
pain dno elegant pictures. He gave 
no ious beauty to the suffering he 


saw ugliness, and he took it for his 
own nd made it live.’’ 


LIGHTENING POWER 
Miss Wolff’s facts are accurate 


anc ll proportioned, then this judg- 
me: concerning Nekrassov must be 
oul dgment concerning her own 
bo The best tribute I can pay to 


its rk and frightening power is to 
say | at I put it down hoping that she 
had onsidered this society through a 
dist’ ting mirror. 

asha is concerned primarily 
wit 1e girl who bears that name and 
wit! Gleb whom she marries. Dasha 
was orn in Leningrad, unable to use 
her: mbs. She was sent at the age of 
ten o a Soviet sanatorium in the 


Crimea. There the surgeons and 
psyc..ologists worked on her for ten 
year, and when the book opens 
Dasha, an attractive twenty-year-old 


redh. ad with some skill in wood- 
carving acquired in the Soviet training 
shops, is returning to her mother at 
Leningrad, able to walk. 

\s the Soviets thus saved her 
body from waste, so they saved the 
soul of Gleb. Gleb had been one of 
that monstrous band of wolf-children 
cast loose on Russia by the revolution. 
They lived by theft and murder and 
the rifling of graves. 


SALVAGE-WORK 

What, I think, Miss Almedingen 
is trying to show us as much as any- 
thing is the vast salvage-work, in 
human lives, of the Soviet experiment. 
We meet great numbers of young 
people, men and women alike, who 
were children when the experiment 
began and who now are doctors, 
mathematicians, men of letters, art- 
ists; and nearly all have come from 
the class which, under the old régime, 
would have had the most meagre 
chance of getting anywhere. 

The spiritual atmosphere of the 
book consists in the eager stir and 
struggle of all these young lives. 
Materially, they are as badly off as 
the peopl. in Miss Wolff’s book; but 
they abound in joy, in a recognition 
of the infinite variety and excitement 
of life. They live : Miss Wolff’s people 
are all dead, if death is the end of 
wonder, as it may well be. 

And this effect of joy and the 
supreme worthwhileness of life for its 
Own sake is achieved in face of diffi- 
culiies and what might have been 
acc. pted as disasters. Deaths, dis- 
appointments, blindness, even a mur- 
der intrude themselves into the 
pat ern, but with no power to domin- 
ate it. The pattern is the pattern of 
life and growth, and life and growth 
ove come these things by accepting 
thera. 

When Dasha is heading towards 
Suc ess as a sculptor and Gleb receives 
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more and more recognition, the war 
comes. Gleb is killed; but we feel 
that this is not the end for Dasha. 
“T would be safe anywhere,’ are 
among the last words we hear her 
utter. And that is it: that is what 
so many of these people have. It is 
what no one has in The Sighing of the 
Heart. 

ROMANCE AND LAW 

Mr. Reginald L. Hine is already 
known as the historian of his town of 
Hitchin and as the recorder of the 
lives of many Hitchin worthies. In 
Confessions of an Uncommon Attorney 
(Dent. 15s.) he turns to the record of 
his own life, and a fine idiosyncratic 
job he has made of it. 

Of outward event there has been 
little; he does not stray far from his 
own chosen domain, but he is one of 
those rare people who have but to 
turn a stone to start a wing. 

The firm of lawyers of which he 
is a member goes back to Elizabethan 
times, and browsing among the deeds 
and documents piled up through the 
centuries, and through the material 
he has himself collected as an his- 
torian, and through the galleries of his 
own mind, which are unusually peopled 
with anecdote and allusion, he has 
produced a book that is richly stored 
with wit, wisdom and humanity. 

In his time Mr. Hine has come 
into contact with many contemporary 
men of letters. He has had the privi- 
lege of being given a private view of 
Yeats crooning his lullabies, of Gosse 
nibbling lettuce-sandwiches, of An- 
thony Hope throwing a top hat in 
front of a railway train, and of 
d’Annunzio sighing “I’ve squandered 
my days and nights on men and women 
who were not worthy of my genius.” 

This is altogether one of the most 
agreeable browseable books I have 
come on for a long time. 


, 
v 





HERE are so many good points 
to be stressed in praising Mr. 
L. J. F. Brimble’s new book Flowers 
in Britain (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) that it 
is difficult to decide which to accent 
most. It is fairly scientific in its 
approach yet simple, has beautiful 
illustrations, many from drawings by 
the author, with, also, good diagrams; 
it will please amateur botanists and 
delight the flower lover, add to the 
joy of life of any country-dweller and 
increase the knowledge of all who are 
not already as knowledgeable as 
Mr. Brimble himself. Not only our 
wild plants but the plants of our 
gardens and their best-known foreign 
relatives are discussed, with many 
quotations in verse and prose and 
much information as to the usefulness 
of various plants as food or as medi- 
cine. This is, in a word, one of the 
best books in its field published for 
some time past and likely to become 
and remain a favourite. 


_ shed his disreputable 
past as a protagonist of the 
fighting pit, the Staffordshire bull 
terrier has of recent years come into 
the gentler competition of the show 
ring, where he is acquiring popularity. 
This product of an original cross 
between bulldog and terrier has for 
years been esteemed by the sports- 
man; he is now entering the home as 
a companion, and people are asking 
about his antecedents and appearance. 
Mr. H. N. Beilby, who knows the 
breed well, tells us all we want to 
know in his little book The Stafford- 
shire Bull Terrier (Blackie, 5s.), which 
is worthy of the dog it extols. It will 
appeal to the one-dog man as well as 
exhibitors, and the many illustrations, 
showing the type desired, make it all 
the more useful. One peculiarity of 
the Staffordshires is their adaptability. 
Unlike some dogs, they do not pine 
if they are transferred to a new home. 
Another, according to Mr. Beilby, is 
their indifference to pain. 
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ESAVIAN Folding Doors and Windows are constructed to slide 


smoothly and easily aside and nest themselves in unobtrusive folded 


panels, which take up the minimum space and give unrestricted access 


to sunlight and fresh air. In bad weather, the closed doors give absolute 


sealed protection. Specially designed grooving and overlapping of joints 


give every tolding section a complete draught-proof fit. 


rue LEO MW MARE peincsrce 


FOR FOLDING DOORS AND WINDOWS 


ESAVIAN LIMITED, STEVENAGE, HERTS. Telephone: STEVENAGE 500 
181 High Holborn, London, W.C.I. Tel.: Holborn 9116 and 
101 Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel.: Central 2369 
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Second Impression printing 


Needle to 
the North 


| By Arthur C. Twomey 
| and Nigel Herrick | 
| ** The richest book to come out | 
| of the Arctic since 1939.” | 
| —Times Literary Supplement 
| ** A good book this, with human 
| interest, geographical splendour 
| and scientific lure finely com- | 
pounded.’ — HowarD SPRING | 
| (Country Life). Profusely | 
illustrated in half tone. 25s. net | 
| 


Angling | 

Ways | 
By E. Marshall Hardy 

Anew, completely revised, much 

enlarged and profusely illustrated 

edition of this famous book. 

** A standard work for all coarse 

fishermen.’’—The People. 15s. 


First Impression exhausted | 
Second in the Press | 


Dark Nights 


| 
By Thomas Burke | 
| 


A brilliant volume of stories by 
the famous author of Limehouse 
Nights. 
“Welcome and delightfully | 
written.” —Sunday Times. 
“Rounded and romantic rich- 
ness.’’—Observer. | 
“‘ Of most absorbing interest,” | 
—Scotsman. | 
| 


Copies available. 7s. 6d. net 

















|___WERBERT JENKINS LTD——! 
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ONOLLY 


AID 


UTSIZE plaid and checked tweeds in muted ones 
of two or three rich colours, blues and b jwys 
flashed with chrome yellow, or plum, crimsc . and 
several browns used together, are being | iown 

again in the London collections for overcoats. They ‘ave 
been replaced by herring-bones for several seasons. D signs 
are large as travelling-rug designs, and each big house | ows 
at least one. They also feature the kind of coat the was 
called a dust coat in early motoring days. The: ~ are 
in neutral tones, mostly in covert-coating browns, « it on 
voluminous lines with flared hemlines and fulln::s as 
unpressed pleats or godets set in from just belo ~ the 
shoulders. Some have raglan sleeves, others di |man 
sleeves or big sleeves running into a shoulder yole, as 
Worth show them. They are made in tweed, sui'ings, 
gabardines, and worn over pencil-slim coatfrocks or suits 
in the same drab tone of brown, striped or line-checked 
with two tones of a deep colour such as plum or slate blue. 
They are elegant and very useful, as they can be worn 
over anything, any time, in town or country, with either 
brown leather town accessories or with thick liand- 
knitted scarves, gloves, socks and tams in bright intense 
shades for the country. They have the bulky look that 
is the new silhouette for coats both in this country and 
in Paris, where it is shown in the Spring collections 


@ Plaid Woollens. A fine warm one, for a 
frock in tones of brown with a gored skirt and 
a deep yoke. Walpoles 


@ Plaid Tweed in chocolate brown, indigo blue, 
mushroom beige, ice blue for a topcoat that is 
worked all ways of the material with a panel 

front. Jaeger 


in both places alongside slim workmanlike suits and 
tailor-mades of all kinds, for the line still keeps the youthful 
pliant silhouette in most cases, with a softening of the 
shoulder line and a clearer definition of the waist as the 
bridge to the fuller skirts that are bound to come whei the 
restrictions are lifted and materials are less scarce. | ese 
coats point the way, are easy to wear and not ecce tric 
in any way, while being completely different in ou’!ine. 

The wide dolman armhole appears on many coats 
in the Spring collections, also on some charming d.iner 
dresses and housecoats. Wide armholes not so dee) as 
to be a real dolman, but definitely wide with full s!. -ves 
below, mark some of the prettiest of the hip-length ja «ets 
to wear over Summer prints. They give the soft sho: der 
that is the new fashion while keeping the chunky >ok 
that is so young. A dinner dress by Rima, half fle <ed 
Moygashel, plum and green, half plain deep , een 
Moygashel and zipped from top to bottom in fron: has 
these deep armholes and long sleeves tapering to a_ glit 
wrist. A dinner dress in Marshall and Snelgrove’s Spec: ty 
Salon is in cyclamen, mauve and silver flowery bri ade 
with wide armholes, a sheathlike skirt and a plain igh 
neckline. 


o 
Qo. 


NOLOURS through the Rima collection are restra 
with shot effects obtained on the fine tweeds nd 
suitings by an undertone of plum or blue introduce 0! 
the neutral brown or grey that is the base of the woc ‘el. 
Skirts have creased pleats and box pleats used all rc ind 
to make what look like huge box pleats and each box | at 
has a mock big pocket on the top shaped like a | ie! 
envelope with the flap placed just below the belt. he 
graded striped worsted designed specially for Mr. Neum ‘10 
by Mellish Richards makes some outstanding topc: ats 
with the widest stripe of all used for the hem. In oft 
sky blue and grey, it makes a stunning coat over a pain 
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WE ARE FAMOUS 
FOR OUR 
WASHING FROCKS 


and are happy to be able to 
announce that we can again 
this year offer our usual 
varied collection of well-cut 


washing frocks, perfect in - 


detail and finish, in most 
attractive styles and reliable 
materials... 


We advise an early selection 
to avoid disappointment . . , 


Illustrated is a typical example of 
a well-tailored washing frock, 
with the appearance of a jumper- 
suit, in the popular ‘coral 
canvas ’’’ (7 coupons). Colours : 
delphinium, pastel blue, navy, 
pale gold, carnation red, light 
olive, dusty pink. Sizes, to fit 


actual hips, 36, 38, 
and 40. 53/5 
Size 44 ins. 62/10 


“County Frocks’’ First Floor 


Debenham 
& lreebody 


WIGMORE ST.."W.|1 


Langham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd.) 








FEBRUARY 16, 1945 


Sonsd& 
SmMOAUNHAS 


Attractive Tweed Pinafore 
Dress in Diagonal Tweed 
in pink, duck egg blue, gold 
or grey. Sizes 36 to 40 

8 coupons £8- 14-11 


Typical of our extensive 
collection of blouses in gay 
stripes. Sizes 34 to 38 

4 coupons £4-7-8 


Part packing and postage 1/3 


Household linens — Direct 
from loom to consumer; we 
have been famous for nearly 
200 years for weaving the 
finest linens in the land 
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Bond Street, corner of Oxford Street and at 175-176, Sloane Street, S.V 











if 
Prin lo 7 
of biden 


ROBERT PRINGLE :& 


SON LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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(iat): Gheck: ainda es attached that make it look like a jumper, 

shack SinmeG wales and filet io it n its turn, it is also shown with a plain navy sheath 

Seen, aati Selanne . LTR of a skirt making a smart dinner dress or Summer 

+8 town frock. 

: The many tailored frocks in check and plaid woollens, 

(Below) A Lotus and Delta ty i} fresh, gay and youthful, are another fashion feature of 

court in black gabardine and - SP 1945. Some are black and white or nigger and white, 

tan calf, punched in pin GE ‘ “™§ = dice-checked suitings with a crisp, white piqué dick: y, as 

points ' . Dorville shows them, and gathered skirts. Othe-s jp 

gaily coloured tiny checks have turndown white lars 

and dark leather belts. Fine woollens in shepherd’s aids 

and gingham checks are yoked and double-seamed with 

white collars and revers. Plaid tweeds in bold d signs 

and tones of brown, with three-quarter sleeves and . ound 

necklines, button down the back and have circular kirts 

cut on the cross so the: the 

lines meet as a chevrci on 

each side seam. The sg 2eves 

button over neatly just 

below the elbow anc. the 

skirt hugs the hips and ‘lares 

below. Plaids appear a!so on 

many of the tweed ckirts, 

brightly coloured plaics in 

mixed blues and greens, or 

reds, yellow and brown, as 

“Country Life Wear” show 

them with four seams and 

o- the pattern making diamonds 

blue woollen frock with an open shirt top and a = on each. The same plaid is 

dirndl skirt made of four huge checks of plain grey :  aaiad used to line the straight plain 

and blue in front. Another lovely suiting in sparrow . tweed coat that accompanies 

brown is used for a dust coat with raglan sleeves - it. Dereta’s plaid tweed skirts 

in the same covert coloured cloth with inch-wide Black suede with black calf punched toe and tab and medium are equally gorgeous in colour- 

stripes in shades of plum. The rest of the coat, heel. All three Russell and Bromley ing with two immense box 

which is gathered on the shoulders of the raglan pleats in front. They are ex- 

sleeves and hangs straight from the shoulders, is plain. The ceedingly smart with a black long-sleeved woollen blouse or sweater. 

jumper suit worn underneath is striped, with a darted waistline, Rima show a plaid blouse with a plain tailor-made in suiting, 

and cut away in front to show a white crépe vest, the V of which the plaid in a maize-coloured rayon woven like a tie-silk with the 

is outlined in bands of red and navy. When the suiting jumper is design in crimson and black. And the milliners are making gay plaid 
removed the vest emerges as a short-sleeved navy blouse with navy bonnets for plain dark tailor-mades. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


eee C W ACROSS. 
R OSS O RD N oO e 786 . A girl half O.K. gets into a noose (5) 


2 ght (6, 2 
YOUR LAID-UP CAR Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8 and 12. As the armies fight (6, 2, 6) 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No, 786, COUNTRY LIFE, . More perfection (6) 
is NEEDED 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the . say 
[first post on Thursday, February 22, 1945. . Phrenologist? (10) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. . At which one is at variance (4) 
. See 8 
National use and to your fi- . A 17th-century Poet Laureate (6) 
: 3. Great Britain’s partner (8, 7) 
nancialadvantage? Inspection . Rank (6) 
Absurdity (8) 
The red light gives the signal (4) 











Why not let us divert it to 





anywhere with prompt 


‘ttlement for suitable cars. 24. Cleaner cut disinclination (10) 
settle é 


26. Ben with feed inside (6) 


a a s a 27. It has its pride in its gardens (6) 
IS . Dig back an airless dairy—with the lead in 
a whirl (5) 
LORD’S COURT, ST. JOHN'S WOOD ROAD, 


N.W.8. Telephone : CUNNINGHAM 5141 DOWN 


—"———— HOUSE, PICCADILLY , LONDON . Internally without a friend (6) 
Telephone : GROSVENOR 3401 





. Pointer of minute importance (4) 
A lieutenant gets round an overturne 
(6) 
M ki | « Vos . Favourite target for enemy air activit 
ac ay Ss 4 5. Despite his job he need not outstrip ot! rs on 
the road (8) 
is famed ~ 3. Loos » arr i 
— ig . Loosened by arrangement—to the ex: usion 
N , of others (6, 4) 








for its soft 7. Sieve that is a puzzle (6) 
: Z . Hundreds leave dinner (5) 


Remake it a tin cape and expect the 


mellowness é =f, * (10) 
: i § <— *¥ . Dig—with the funny-bone? (5) 


17. Put the end at the beginning to m Xe it 
lasting (8) 
. It would come out of the head at a sta; »arty 





Name 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 21. Agreeably (6) 


Address 22. A part of a battle front (6) 
Eruption from Caen (4) 








SOLUTION TO No. 785. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 

appeared in the issue of February 9, will be announced next week. Th is £C rord No. 78 is 
ACROSS.—1 and 13, White cliffs of Dover; 10, Persian; 11, Gladden; e winner of Crossword No. /©- 

12, Seek; 14, Sort; 17, Off side; 18, Spectre; 19, Implied; 22, Plastic: a... 

24, Alas; 25, Acute; 26, Coma; 29, Leeward; 30, Elastic: Murder Mrs. G. H. Rushbrooke, 

mystery. DOWN.—2, Herself; 3, Trim; 4, Condone; 5, Ingres: 6, 

Fram; 7, Old port; 8, Spasmodically ; 9, Another chance; 15, Limit; 10, The Manor, 

16, Debar; 20, Plateau; 21, Decider; 22, Pottery; ; 23, Trotter 27 Band 


28) Last , Wilienhall, Staffordshire. 











